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CONTRIBUTORS TO SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


A portion of SPEECH Monocrapus is devoted to the publication of articles based 
on original research, representing the various areas of specialization and tech- 
niques of investigation included in the field of speech. 


These reports should be given in enough detail to permit the reader to know 
how the author carried out his investigation and how he arrived at his con- 
clusions. Sources of evidence, conditions of observations, methods of gathering data, 
should be cited or described. Reports of experimental investigations should follow 
the usual pattern: statement of purpose, procedures used in gathering data, 
analysis of data, conclusions. While the inclusion of the data is essential, it 
should be presented concisely. Tables should be on separate pages. If statistical 
methods are employed, they should be named, but they need not be described if 


they are standard, or are adequately explained in some source to which the author 
can refer. 


Articles in SPEECH MONOGRAPHs vary considerably in length. Short ones will 
be considered by the Editorial Board when they represent investigations the nature 
or scope of which permits a brief report without omitting essential details. Authors 
preparing reports of major studies involving extensive data and/or analysis, and 
anticipating that their material will exceed 8,000 words, should write to the 
Editor, inquiring about the availability of space and giving an estimate of the prob- 
able length of the material. 


Contributors should have their manuscripts read by competent critics before 
submitting them for publication. When manuscripts are based on dissertations, 
that fact should be indicated, with the name of the director of the original 
research, in a footnote. In such cases, the director should review the manuscript. 
All copy should be proofread by at least one person besides the author before 
being submitted for publication. The number of words in the copy should be noted 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first page. Titles should be typed in full 
capitals, with the author’s name in capitals, two spaces below. The author's 
affiliation, school or college (or home city, if he is not so affiliated), should ap- 
pear, with normal capitalization, two spaces below his name. Footnotes should be 
typed on separate sheets following the last page of the manuscript. They should 
be double spaced, with triple spacing between items. Authors should retain a 
duplicate manuscript, and should send a carbon copy to the editor along with 
the original. The original copy should be on heavy bond paper. 


All manuscripts must conform to the MLA Style Sheet, a copy of which can 
be secured from the Treasurer, Modern Language Association, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, New York. Price: 25 cents. 


Manuscripts will be read by the Editor and members of the Editorial’ Board 
before a final decision is made. Accepted manuscripts will be published in ap- 
proximately the order of their acceptance. The deadline for submitting final re- 
vision of accepted manuscripts is two months before date of issue. Publication 
dates are March, June, August, and November. Contributors should keep the 
Editor informed of any changes in address. 


Reprint order blanks are sent to authors; orders should be placed at once wjth 
the Artcraft Press, Columbia, Missouri. Reprints cannot be secured later. 


Manuscripts should be sent to John W. Black, Editor of SPEECH MoONoGRAPHS, 


Department of Speech, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN SPEECH: 
WORK IN PROGRESS, 1958 


J. JEFFERY AUER 
Indiana University 


pos compilation includes 197 new 
dissertations in progress, as reported 
by 30 departments of speech, speech and 
theatre, and theatre. Other dissertations 
which may be in progress, if included 
in previous reports, are not listed here. 
Trend-seekers will note a more even 
distribution of dissertations among the 
top three categories, and a change from 
previous reports in the rank order of 
the areas. By rank, 


approximate 


total number, and 
these = dlis- 
sertations are distributed in categories 


as follows: 


percentage, 


1. Public Address 
2. Theatre 
3. Speech and Hearing 


(53) 27% 
(42) 26% 


Disorders (39) 20% 
4. Speech Education (22) 11% 
5. Fundamentals of Speech . (19) 10% 
6. Radio and Television (10) 5% 
7. Interpretation (1) 1% 
Dissertations are indexed by the first 


principal word in the title, except that 
proper names are used in indexing the 
sub-categories “Orators” and ‘“Play- 
wrights.” Following each title is the 
name of and the in- 
stitution where he is a candidate. The 
approximate date of completion, if re- 
ported, concludes each entry. 


the researcher 


1 Beginning in 1951, these reports have been 
published annually in Speech Monographs. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 


Critical Thinking 

An analytical study of the relationships be- 
tween ability in inference making and ability 
in debate and discussion. Ellwood R. Tame, 
U. of Denver, 1958. 

Relationships between critical thinking ability 
and oral language habits. 
of Minnesota, 


Lucy Bergman, U. 
1959. 

A study of the relationship of critical think- 
ing and certain other organismic variables to 
persuasibility. Thomas M. Scheidel, U. of 


Washington, 1958. 


General Semantics 

An investigation of certain physiological re- 
activities to “allness” terminology. Ralph V. 
Lahaie, U. of Denver, 1958. 

An investigation into the physiological dif- 
ferential of subjects who have derived signif- 
icantly high and low scores on the Miller-Mur- 
ray Self-Perception Inventory as evidenced by 
polygraph Charles P. Bartl, U. of 
Denver, 


readings. 
1958. 


Intelligibility and Discrimination 

Confusions in the reception of verbal and 
non-verbal audible 
Brilty, Ohio State U., 1958. 

An investigation of the effects of low fre- 
quency random noise on speech discrimination. 
Howard Ruhm, Northwestern U., 1958. 

A study of the intelligibility of alphabet 
letters. Thomas H. Fay, Jr., U. of Illinois, 1958. 


signals. Francis Xavier 


Personality 
Prediction of personality disintegration by 
speech pattern analysis. Grover A. Fuchs, U. 


of Texas, 1958. 


and Dialect Studies 
The comprehensibility of the speech of rep- 
resentative sixth grade Negro children in the 


Phonetics 
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Lee County Schools, Alabama. William Dorne, 
U. of Florida, 1959. 

The 
and 


correlation between certain 
areas of homogeneous population in 
Louisiana. Beulah B. Bates, Louisiana State U., 


1958. 


isoglosses 


Stage Fright 


An experimental study of speech breakdown 
of normal speakers in a frustrating, fear pro- 
ducing situation. William F. Carver, III., U. of 
Southern California, 1958. 

Voice 

An acoustical analysis of certain vocal quali- 
ties in singing. George Gunn, U. 
1959- 

The categorization of 
Marvin W. Engelberg, U. of Michigan, 

Modification of speech sounds through altera- 
tion of the auditory feedback channels. Gene 
England, Northwestern U., 1959. 

The between anthropometric 
scale (body structure) and mode of respiration 
Richard F. Sheil, U. of Michigan, 1960 

A study of factors affecting judgment of 
voice quality. Norma Schneiderman, New York 
U., 1959. 

A study of the influence of a heard vowel 
sound upon the quality of a simultaneously 
spoken vowel. Bernard R. Jackson, Ohio State 
U., 1958. 

Vocal responses to delayed auditory feedback 
in congenitally blind Ralph 
Schwartz, Purdue U., 


of Michigan, 


voice characteristics 


1958. 


relationship 


adults. 


1957- 


Jerome 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Communication and Discussion 

Analysis of oral communication in a retail 
sales organization. George Allen Sanborn, Put 
due U., 1959. 

An application of the congruity hypothesis 


to the oral communication situation. Erwin 
Bettinghaus, U. of Illinois, 1959. 
Case study of internal and external com- 


munication in a small town bank. Dale Arthur 
Level, Purdue U., 1959. 

The oral characteristics of a 
select population of senior citizens. Mary Pet- 
tas, U. of Florida, 1959. 

A study of the effect of evaluation 
group behavior. Alvin A. 
western U., 1959. 


communicative 


upon 


Goldberg, North- 


Orators 
The speaking of Fisher Ames. Luster Hauth, 
State U. of Iowa, 1960. 


The persuasive style and appeals of the 


minor prophets: Amos, and 
Ralph L. Lewis, U. of Michigan, 1959. 

A rhetorical study of the preaching of Bishop 
Francis Asbury. Mark B. Lloyd, Michigan State 
U., 1960. 


Hosea, Micah 


Brown v. Board of Education: a study of 
invention. David B. Strother, U. of Illinois, 
1958. 

A study of the speaking of John Cotton 


Ross Gearhart, State U. of Iowa, 1960. 

\ rhetorical study of the radio preaching of 
“Back 
Berghuis 


Eldersveld on the 
Melvin E. 


the Reverend Peter 
to God Hour” broadcast. 
Michigan State U., 1959. 

A study of the speaking and speeches of 
John Hay. James P. Huffman, Michigan State 


U., 1960. 
The public speaking of Elbert H. Gary 
James William McIntyre, Purdue U., 1958 


The speech-making of John Milton Gregory, 
first regent of the 
Craig, U. of 

The 


University of Illinois. Lois 


Illinois, 1958. 


conflict of science and religion as re 
flected in selected selected speeches of Inger- 
Huxley. J. 
1959. 

A study of the preaching of the Reverend 
Charles E. Jefferson. Frederick Speckeen, Michi 
gan State U., 1961 

Rhetorical analysis of the speaking of Wil 
liam Lyon MacKenzie King. 
Wayne State U 


soll and Vernon 


Minnsota, 


Jensen, U. of 


Thomas H. Usher 


Public speaking of Charles A. Lindbergh 
Scott Dye, Western Reserve U., 1Q60. 
The speaking of Joseph R. McCarthy: a 


study in political persuasion. Ronald R. Allen, 
UL. of Wisconsin, 1959 
The speaking of 
Morse during his second senatorial term, 195!- 
Betty Murdock, U. 


Senator Wayne’ Lyman 


1956 of Missouri 

An analysis and evaluation of the speaking 
of John R. Mott. Donald William Klopf, U 
of Washington, 1953. 

\ rhetorical study of the public speaking of 
Vice 
the 1956 
Kessel, U. 


President Richard Milhous Nixon during 


presidential campaign. Bernard C 
of Michigan, 1959. 

Ihe speeches of Daniel O'Connell on Catholic 
emancipation: the oratory of an 


Francis J. Griffith, Columbia U., 


agitator 
1958. 

The speaking of Max C. Otto—philosopher, 
educator. Bruce R. Markgraf, U. of Wisconsin, 
1959- 

A critical study of the speaking career of 
Bishop G. Bromley Wayne 
Miller, U. 1959. 

\ study of the speaking of Franklin Delano 


Oxnam. Lowell 


of Southern California, 
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Roosevelt in his 1920 campaign for vice presi- 
dent. G. Jack Gravlee, Louisiana State U. 

\ rhetorical study of the speaking of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in terms of his management of 
public opinion on the war issue between April, 
1939, and December, 1941. Ralph L. 
Jr., Michigan State U., 1960. 

\ study of George 
Dorothy J. 


Towne, 


Shaw as a 
State 


Bernard 
speaker. Skriletz, 
U., 1960. 

The rhetorical theory and practice of Wil- 
liam G. T. Shedd. Wallace Pollock, North- 
western U., 1958. 


Michigan 


\ study of the functions of Adlai E. Steven- 
son's staff in the preparation of major political 


addresses in the campaign of 1956. Russell 
Windes, Jr., Northwestern U., 1958. 
The speaking career of Lyman Trumbull. 


Lucille Magnon, U. of Illinois, 1958. 

\ rhetorical analysis of representation: ad- 
dresses of Senator Oscar W. Underwood. Donald 
§pringen, State U. of Iowa, 1959. 

The public speaking career of 
Walsh, Clarence L. Brammer, U. 

4 rhetorical analysis of the campaign speak- 


Thomas Jf. 
of Missouri. 


ing of G. Mennen Williams in the 1956 guber- 
natorial campaign in 
Hewgill, U. 

\ study of Woodrow Wilson as a speaker on 
higher education. Malcolm R. McBride, Michi- 
gan State U., 1961. 


Michigan 
of Michigan, 1958. 


Murray A. 


Oratory 

(n analysis of the campaign speeches by the 
major presidential and Vice presidential candi- 
dates in the general 
Knepprath, U. of Wisconsin, 1959. 

The character of American political ser- 
mons, 1763-83. Harry P. Kerr, Cornell U., 1959. 

The i 
vention. 


1956 election. Herbert 


compromise of 1850: a study in in- 

Jack Arnold, U. of Illinois, 1959. 

\ language analysis of the treatment of the 
civil rights issue by the presidential candidates 
in their 1956 campaign speeches. 
Murray, U. of Michigan, 1959. 

Invention in the Yale Lectures on Preaching. 
William Carmack, U. of Illinois, 1958. 

Pioneer religious speakers in Indiana. Athel 
Victor McCombs, Purdue U., 1959. 

Public speaking on the Louisiana state lot- 
tery issue. Joseph C. 
1960. 


Thomas J. 


Mele, Louisiana State U., 


The role of oratory in Virginia between the 
Revolutions, 1776-1860. Ralph H. Rives, U. of 
Virginia, 1960. 

Russian propaganda during the space race: 
a case study in persuasion. Edna C. Corber, U. 
of Wisconsin, 1959. 


A study of the debate over the “Peace Resolu- 
tions” at the time of the Civil War. Walter 
Fisher, State U. of Iowa, 1960 


Rhetoric 
An analysis and experimental study of the 
analogy as an aspect of rhetorical theory and 
practice. Terry A. Welden, Michigan State U., 
1960. 
\ rhetorical study of 
phlets. Alan M. Cohn, 


Pam- 
1959. 


Swift's Church 


Washington U., 
Public Speaking 
The effects of present audience reactions on 
remote audiences in political persuasion. Paul 
E. Herbold, U. 
{n experimental study of .the comparative 


of Minnesota, 1958. 


effectiveness, as means of persuasion, of speech 
materials arousing strong, moderate, and weak 
feelings of pity in members of an audience 
William R. Northwestern U., 1958. 
\n experimental study of the effect of the 
physical arrangement of the audience on per- 
Albert L. Furbay, Wayne State U. 
An experimental study of the effects of two 
modes of 


Dresser, 


suasion. 
advocacy selected audiences. 
Hess, 1959. 

An experimental study of the relative effec- 


upon 
Herbert Northwestern U. 
tiveness of two public relations speeches. Pa- 


tricia Ann Townsend, U. 


of Wisconsin, 1959. 
Relationships of critical thinking abilities 
and verbal responses to persuasive speech 


Paul Seymour, U. of Minnesota, 1958 


INTERPRETATION 
\{n experimental investigation of the com- 
prehension of scaled difficult prose materials 


when read silently and when read aloud. Ray 
E. Collins, U. of Southern California, 1959 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Codes and Regulations 
An analysis of certain voice radio communica- 
tion problems of the federal airways. Stephen 
P. Rainertsen, U. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
and the problem of monopoly in broadcasting. 


of Wisconsin, 1958. 


Robert Sears McMahon, Ohio State U., 1958. 
History 
A history of broadcasting at the National 


Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. Henry R. 
Austin, U. of Michigan, 1958. 
The history of station KDKA, Pittsburgh 
Gloria Gallagher, Northwestern U, 1960. 
Ultra high frequency television, 1945-56 
Joseph Ehrhard, Stanford U., 1958. 
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Station Personnel 


A description of some perceived roles of 
selected broadcast station personnel. Stuart M. 


Cooner, U. of Southern California, 1959. 


Television 


The effectiveness of television criticism in 
influencing opinions toward an_ educational 
television program. Julian C. Burroughs, Jr., 
U. of Michigan, 1958. 

An experimental study of the effectiveness 
of three recorded television presentations in 
modifying attitudes of whites toward Negroes 
and toward their integration in education. Sid- 
ney Kraus, State U. of Iowa, 1959. 


Interpretation of the news: newspaper versus 
television. Mary Ann Cusack, Wayne State U. 


Measurement of aesthetic values of opposed 


television production elements. Dave Berk- 
man, Wavne State U. 
"THEATRE 


Actors and Acting 

An acting history of Coriolanus. Hastell F. 
Hollis, U. of Denver, 1958. 

A biography of the igth century actor-man- 
ager, J. S. Charles, Billy Dean Parsons, Louisi- 
ana State U., 1961. 

Charlotte Cushman, American actress. James 
Yeater, U. of Illinois, 1958. 

An historical analytical 
pertinent to the 


theories 
acting from 


study of 
aesthetics of 


Diderot through Brecht. Victor Heydon, U. 
of Southern California, 1958. 
William Warren, Actor. Margaret McCon- 


nell, Indiana U., 1960. 


Children’s Theatre 


A history of children’s theatre in the United 
States. Nellie McCaslin, New York U., 1957. 
Cinema 

A critical study of the silent films of Eisen- 
stein. John Kuiper, State U. of Iowa, 1959. 

A study of the influence of conventional film 


lighting on audience reaction. David Thayer, 
State U. of Iowa, 1959. 


Costuming 


The expressionist influence on theatrical cos- 
tuming. Marjorie M. Smith, U. of Michigan, 
1959. 

A study of the uniforms of public servants 
in New York City from their standardization to 
World War I. Ralph Duckwall, U. of Michigan, 
1958. 


Criticism and Censorship 


A critical evaluation of dramatic censorship 
in the United States. Harold Salisbury, U. of 
Southern California, 1958. 

Criticism and censorship in theatre: Early 
influences and their operations and effects in 
modern theatre practice. Alan Anthony Stam. 
busky, Jr., U. of Wisconsin, 1959. 

Early American dramatic criticism and elocu- 
tionary theory. Charles Statham, U. of Florida, 


1960. 
Direction and Production 


James H. Caldwell, theatre 
S. Hostetler, Indiana U., 1960. 

The development of the concept of directing 
in American writings, 1900-1930. Charles Met- 
ten, State U. of Iowa, 1959. 


manager. Paul 


Directing the chorus in modern productions 
of Greek drama. J. S. Wenneker, Yale U., 1958. 

Arthur Hopkins: his theory and practice in 
directing. Hansen, State U. of Iowa, 1958. 


Dramaturgy, Dramatic Themes and Conventions 


Comparison of the emphasis given to religion 
in drama before and after World War II. H 
Chandler Monroe, U. of Missouri, 1960. 

Converting plays to musicals. Stanley Gould, 
New York U., 1960. 

A critical examination of poetic drama _ in 
English, 1930-1950. William West, Stanford U 
1959- 

The dramatic emphasis of heraldry in_ the 
histories and chronicles of William Shakespeare 
Edmund Chavez, Stanford U., 1959. 

The dramatic potentials of the Book of Job 
Joseph F. Catmull, U. of Utah, 1958. 


Dramaturgical analysis of selected contem 
porary British and American courtroom dramas 
Frank Lewis, Michigan State U. 

An examination of the Southern milieu in 
representative plays by Southern 
1920-1956. William Lee Pryor, Florida State U 


1958. 


dramatists 


romantic melodrama. Stanley 


of Wisconsin, 1958. 


Pre-Victorian 
Kahan, U. 
The reinterpretation of Greek classical myth 
in the contemporary French theatre. Paul A 
Benson, U. of Minnesota, 1958. 
The revenge tragedy in the late 
tury. Wynn Park, U. of Utah. 
Social satire as depicted by American women 
playwrights. Helen Russell, U. 


17th cen 


of Denver, 1958 

Violence in the heroic tragedy of the 17th 
century, 1660-1700. William Henry Owens, U 
of Denver, 1958. 
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History: American 


Little Theatre, 
Edward D. 


History of the Shreveport 
Shreveport, Louisiana, 
Brown, Denver U., 1958. 

The relation of the Baptist church to the 
American theatre, 1750-1900. State 
U. of Iowa, 1959. 

The relation of the Baptist church to the 
American theatre, Obra 
State U. of Iowa, 1959. 

Ihe relation of the Roman Catholic Church 
to the theatre in New York City since 1g00. 
Michael Kelly, State U. of Iowa, 1959. 

A study of the influence of Julian D. Hayne’s 
development of the drama in the West, 1856- 
1886. Ralph E. Margetts, U. of Utah, 1958. 

The theatrical history of Charleston, West 
Virginia. William Robinson, Denver U., 1959. 


1922-56. 


Norberg, 


1go0-present. Quave, 


Wallack’s: a study of the policies and prac- 
tices of this theatre organization. Cecil D. Jones, 
Jr., U. of Illinois, 1958. 


History: International 


The mask of life: a study of the function of 
drama in primitive society. Joseph Coffer, U. 
of Utah. 


Playwrights 

The theatricality of James M. Barrie. Wil- 
liam R. McGraw, U.:of Minnesota, 1958. 

The works of Henrik Ibsen and the ethical 
evaluation. Bernard Gary Crane, U. of Utah, 
1958. 

Kliest’s reception in France. Frank C. Rich- 
ardson, U. of Michigan, 1958. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti: his dramatic techniques. 
Mary I. Casmus, Columbia U., 1959. 

El Sentido Barroco del Teatro de Don Agus- 
tin Moreto. Father Valentin Rodriquez. U. of 
Michigan. 

The non-realistic drama of 
Harry M. Ritchie, Yale U., 1958. 

Shaw's iconoclasm in his non-dramatic prose. 
George Robert Bond, U. of Michigan, 1958. 

Ihe relation of dramatic structure to the 
ideas in. Robert E. Sherwood’s dramatic works. 
Paul Harris, Stanford U., 1958. 

An analysis of the dramatic work of Carl 
Zuckmayer. Robert Lehrer, Stanford U., 


Sean O'Casey. 


1958. 
Translations 

An annotated translation of the three dra- 
matic discourses of Pierre Corneille with critical 
preface. Baldwin W. Burroughs, Western Re- 
serve U., 1959. 

Translation and adaptation of three con- 
temporary Spanish  three-act _ plays. 
Machuca-Padin, Denver U., 1958. 

Translation of a Russian study on theatrical 


Arturo 


styles and production. Louis Marchand, Den- 
ver .U., 1959. 


Visual Arts 


The baroque in scene design in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Robert C. 
Hailey, Western Reserve U., 1958. 

The scene designs of Isaac Griinewald. Allen 
P. Blomquist, U. of Minnesota, 1958. 

Staging and theatrical techniques of the re- 
ligious medieval theatre. William Young, Stan- 
ford U., 1958. 


SPEFCH AND HEARING DISORDERS 
Articulation 


An analysis of the therapeutic effectiveness 
of recorded speech materials on 
conversational speech patterns of children in 
the kindergarten, first, and second grades, diag- 
nosed as acoustically inadequate with regard 
to articulation. John B. Mader, Michigan State 
U., 1960. 


stimulation 


An investigation of the 
acceptance of 


relationships of 
self and acceptance of speech 
differentiation to progress in the correction of 
functional misarticulations subsequent to a 
program of speech therapy. Gerald Woolf, New 
York U., 1959. 


Cerebral Palsy 


The effects of group play therapy and in- 
dividual speech therapy on the communicative 
skills of non-severly dysarthric cerebral palsied 
children. Martin A. Sokoloff, New York U., 


1959- 
Cleft Palate 


A descriptive study of infant (six to thirty 
months) cleft palate speech development. Don 
Andrew Olson, Northwestern U., 1958. 

The effect of position of palatal clefts prior 
to surgery on articulation of children. Robert 
Grange, Indiana U., 1960. 

Investigation of certain surgical techniques as 
related to cleft palate. D. 
Northwestern U., 1959. 


Schartz-Hansen, 


A study of changes in chamber 


activity resulting from differences in construc- 


resonance 


tion and placement of the speech bulb portion 
of speech appliances in cleft palate individuals. 


Bruce R. Pierce, Northwestern U., 1958. 


Evaluation of Therapy 

The effect of speech therapy upon selected 
aspects of behavior, achievement, and 
a segregated school 
Doris Newburger, 


school 
academic achievement in 
for gifted children. Mrs. 
New York U., 1959. 
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An investigation of the relationship between 
defects of speech and reading achievement, in- 
cluding a study of the effectiveness of speech 
therapy on reading achievement. Jack 
New York U., 1958. 


Tureen, 


Hearing 

Auditory adaptation in noise. Herbert Wright, 
Northwestern U., 1958. 

A comparison of the behavior of individuals 
representing different types of loss to delayed 
speech feedback at various sensation 
Earl R. Harford, Northwestern U 

A determination of temporal silence thres 
holds in the normal 
House, Ohio State U., 

Erythroblastosis and perceptive hearing loss: 
responses of athetoids to tests of cochlear func- 
tion. Robert W. Blakeley, U. of Michigan, 19538. 

An experimental investigation of the effec 
tiveness of 


levels 
+» 1958. 
human 


ear. James B 


1958. 


binaural hearing for adults with 
hearing impairment. William Brown, Syracuse 
U., 1958. 

An experimental study of relationships be 
tween age and auditory flutter fusion. Sanford 
E. Gerber, U. of Southern California, 1959 

An experimental study of relationships be- 
tween auditory threshold measurements of nor 
mal and hard of hearing adults for warble 
tones, pure tones and recorded spondee words 
presented by parphones and by loudspeaker. 
Richard L. Hughes, U. of Southern California, 
1958. 

A spectographic analysis of the pattern por- 
trayals of six selected phonemes as modulated 
by selected hearing aids at pre-determined tone 
and volume settings. Robert 
State U. 


The use of 


Sandlin, Wayne 
affective words to determine 
speech reception threshold. William M. Shearer, 


U. of Denver, 1958. 


Lip Reading 

An experimental study of the effects of dis- 
traction on lip reading. Patricia Stafford, U. 
of Southern California, 1958. 


Mentally Retarded 


Application of Mowrer’s autistic theory to 


the speech habilitation of mentally retarded 
pupils. Seymour Rigrodsky, Purdue U., 1958 
Characteristics of institutionalized children. 


Raymond Breakstone, New York U., 1961. 
Comparison of individual and group speech 
therapy with instutionalized mentally retarded. 
Rosemary C. Pfeifer, Boston U., 1958. 
The determination of speech reception thres- 
holds of mentally retarded children. McKay 
Call Burton, Ohio State U., 1958. 


\n investigation of pitch, sound pressure 
level, and rate of institutionalized mentally re- 
tarded adults. Allan Barry Drexler, Purdue U.,, 
1958. 

\n investigation of the speech and oral lan 
guage performance of 


achiever and 


non-institutionalized 
mentally retarded 
children. Joan Jacobson, Syracuse U., 1958. 


non-achiever 


Nasality 
Radiologic and acoustic study of nasality 
Davie Ross Dickson, Northwestern U., 


1Q55 
Parental Attitudes 
\n experimental investigation of the rela 


tionship between functional speech problems 
and parental attitudes as measured by an origi 
nal scale. Edmund L. Thile, U. of Southern 
California. 

Handbook for parents of speech handicapped 
William H. Canfield, 


children. Columbia | 


1958 
Pitch 
An investigation of the factors affecting the 


judgment of the pitch placement of defective 


voices. Norma Schneiderman, New York l[ 
1960. 
Stuttering 


blocked 
spontaneous speech of stutterers to determine 


An analysis of the words in the 
the existence of a common denominator. Stan- 
ley E. Weisberger, New York U., 

An analysis of the 


1959. 
Minnesota Multiphasic 


Personality Inventory in relation to the per 


sonality of stutterers. Dorothy Baronofsky, U 


of Minnesota, 1958. 

The effect of stuttering upon audience com 
prehension of speech. Herbert N. Klinger, New 
York U., 1958. 

An experimental investigation of the mother- 
child relationships and childhood 
Gertrud Wyatt, Boston U., 1958. 

An experimental 


stuttering 
study to determine the 
effects of three forms of visual feedback 
the severity of stuttering. Harold A. 
U. of Southern 1958. 
Personality characteristics in stuttering, pre- 


upon 
DuFall, 
California, 


delinquent, and “adjusted” boys, as measured 

by Wise, Rorshach, “Draw-a-Person” 

techniques. Hella Moller, Boston U., 1959. 
Speech 


and 
changes associated with phase and 
delay alterations in feedback channels’ of stut- 
terers. Bertram Clyde Thorne, Purdue U., 1958. 


Testing and Prognosis 


An analysis of the responses in intelligibility 


testing. Sherwin H. Baer, Ohio State U., 1958. 
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The predictive value of a battery of auditory 
stimulation and discrimination tests with speech 
handicapped kindergarten children. Mary Far- 
quahar, Boston U., 1958. 

\ preliminary study of screening items for 
the evaluation of speech 
Gerold G. Freeman, U 


children. 
. of Michigan, 1958. 


defective 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Adult 
\n analysis of speech programs in 108 selected 
evening colleges in the United States. Francis 
E. X. Dance, Northwestern U., 1958. 
{ communications approach to the 
tion of 


educa- 


sub-cultural groups. Isidore Olicker, 


Columbia U., 1958. 
\ handbook in effective speaking for use in 
adult education courses. James Carroll, Colum- 


bia U., 1959. 


Drama and Theatre 


Drama in integrated courses in state uni- 


versities. Preston Magruder, Denver U., 1958. 


United 
dynamics for the 
Amity 


Shakespeare summer festivals and 
theatrical 
teaching of dramatic 


Columbia U., 1958. 


States audiences: 


literature. Pierce, 


\ study of the methodology in the con 


struction of a 


graduate achievement test in 


theatre. Bill G. Hulsopple, Ohio State U 
1958. 
Forensics 

The history of the Wisconsin High School 


Mary 
1959. 
\ field experiment in debate judging. Samuel 


Forensic Association. Elizabeth Thomp- 


son, Northwestern U., 


Sobel, New York U., 1960 
Interpretation 
Preparing plays for oral interpretation: a 


handbook for college courses in advanced oral 
interpretation. Clark S$. Marlor, New York I 
1960. 


Language Arts 


Guide book for use of recordings in the 
language arts program. James D. White, 
Columbia U., 1959. 


Original dramatic scenes to correlate activities 
in language study in 
White, Columbia U., 


primary grades. James 


1959. 


A study of the speech of kindergarten, first, 
second, and third grade children in audience 
situations with particular attention to matura- 
tion and learning as evidenced in 
Dorothy 


content, 


form and _ delivery. Higginbotham, 


Northwestern U., 1959. 


Pre-professional 

An analytical survey of speech education in 
Protestant theological seminaries. William 
Keith Clark, Purdue U., 1958. 

The role of speech education in the pre 
medical college training and practices in East- 
ern seaboard colleges and 
the last quarter century. 
Wiggins, New York U., 


universities during 
Mrs. Ethel Miniter 
1960. 


Public Speaking 


An experimental study to determine the 
effect of motion pictures as supplementary in- 
struction in the 


Clyde 


improvement of 
McElroy, U. of 


speaking 
techniques. Virginia, 
1958. 

(An experimental study in the use of the 
magnetic tape recorder as a teaching device for 
students in beginning public speaking classes. 
Arthur F. Prosper, U. of Virginia, 1958. 

The difficulty of types of 
speaking assignments in fundamentals of speech. 
Walter Simonson, 


relative various 


U. of Minnesota, 1959. 


Television 

An evaluation of instructional techniques as 
employed by television. Gloria Evans, North- 
western U., 1959. 

A measurement of teacher attitudes toward 
teaching by closed circuit television. Stanley 
D. Handleman, New York U., 1958. 

\ study of attitudes of educational and com- 
curricular 
concepts in radio and television. Virginia Howe, 


mercial broadcasters toward certain 


Boston U., 1958. 


\ survey of the beginning course in non- 


technical television instruction in American 


colleges. Howard S. Martin, U. of Wisconsin, 


1958. 
Testing 
\ critical analysis of selected psychological 


tests used in speech. Orlando A 
State U. 


Piroli, Wayne 
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I. Fundamentals of Speech 


Borriello, John Francis, “A Study of the 
Relationship between Personal Value and 
the Selection of Words Presented Dichot- 
ically at a Supra Threshold Level,” U. of 
Minnesota. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate 
the influence of personal value on the selection 
of value-associated words presented dichotically 
at a supra threshold level. Specifically, does 
personal value affect an individual's choice of 
value-associated words when one value-associated 
word is present to one ear and a different 
value-associated word is presented to the other 
ear? 

The 
study 


variables 
are word 


under consideration in this 


length, and 
frequency of usage. Sixty pairs of words serve 
as the stimuli. Each pair of words is held con- 
stant in terms of frequency of usage and length 
and varies 


value-association 


as to value-association. Frequency 
of usage is determined from the Thorndike T 
count. Thirty pairs of words are considered 
relatively high in frequency and thirty rela- 
tively low in frequency. Length is determined 
by the syllable. The words of each pair are 
equal in syllable length. Value-association is 
determined by having each word judged as 
falling into one of the four Spranger value 
areas (theoretical, economic. aesthetic, and 
social). The words of each pair differ in value 
association. There is 
words each of the 


an equal number of 


in four value areas. 

The Allport-Vernon Study of Values is the 
instrument used for measurement of variation 
in personal value. One hundred undergraduates 
subjects are classified theoretical, 
economic, aesthetic or social depending upon 
their highest score in one of the value areas 
on the Allport-Vernon test. There are twenty- 
five subjects classified value area. 
These four groups are presented the sixty 
word pairs under conditions of dichotic stim- 


ulation and their responses are tallied. 


as either 


in each 


* Unless otherwise indicated, the theses ab- 
stracted were submitted for Ph.D. degrees in 
the calendar year 1957. Where no abstractor’s 
mame appears the abstract was prepared by 
the author of the thesis. 


The equipment used for the recording and 
play back of the pairs of words is a binaural 
tape recorder. Each word pair has one of its 
words recorded on the upper and the other 
word on the lower half of a magnetic tape. 
Recorded in this manner, the words can be 
played back simultaneously so that one word 
of each pair is presented to one ear and the 
other word to the other ear at the same time 
(plus or minus 16.6 milliseconds). A pair of 
words is presented to the subject approximately 
every three seconds and he is asked to select 
and repeat aloud one word from each pair of 
words presented. 

The analysis of variance statistical technique 
is used the null hypothesis: 
of dichotic stimulation, the 
selection of a word is unrelated to its personal 
value to the listener. The results indicate that 
with frequency of usage and syllable length 
held personal value is a_ significant 
determinant of choice in the selection of words 
presented 


to test major 


under conditions 


constant 
dichotically threshold 
level. Thus, we may reject the hypothesis that 
there is the of 


a word and its personal value to the listener. 


= 8 suptfa 


no relation between selection 


Bowler, Ned Welcome, 
Frequency Analysis 
Quality,” Stanford U. 


Lack of definitive data, especially acoustic 
that can be applied to the description 
of specific voice qualities has resulted in an 
abundance of conflicting terminology 
largely subjective impression. This study 
attempted to determine if judged harsh vocal 
quality could reduced 

the 
fundamental frequency analysis. 


“A Fundamental 
of Harsh Vocal 


data, 


based 
on 
be 


to meaningful 


acoustic measures, using technique of 

Forty-four voice samples were recorded on 
tape and submitted to two expert judgments, 
one to determine if harsh quality was present 
in a given sample and the second to determine 
on which specific words and phrases harshness 
was either present or absent, since it was ob- 
served to be intermittent. Twenty-eight of the 
subjects were judged to possess vocal character- 
istics comparable three criteria samples 
of harshness and were submitted to the second 


judgment. The results of these judgments pro- 


to 
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ABSTRACTS 


vided two categories of selected portions— 
harsh and non-harsh—to be used in making 
the oscillograms. 

Oscillograms of selected portions were ob- 
tained using a recording galvanometer oscillo- 
grams. These oscillograms were analyzed for 
fundamental frequency characteristics using 
the average wave-length method, desired fun- 
damental frequency measures were extracted, 
and comparisons were made between the harsh 
and non-harsh portions. Tabulated measures 
total range, median fundamental 
frequencies, and measures of frequency varia- 


included: 


tion, especially variations of an extreme and 
abrupt nature. The association of aperiodicity 
with abrupt changes in fundamental frequency 
was examined, and finally, certain findings were 
compared with results from previous studies 
involving normal speakers. 

Results of the study seem to substantiate the 
following observations: 

1. Perceived harsh quality is characterized 
by: (a) extreme and abrupt changes in funda- 
mental frequency (frequency breaks) not pres- 
ent in the non-harsh portions, typically one 
in extent and occurring in both up- 
downward directions; (b) a higher 
incidence of low frequencies than is present 


octave 
ward and 


in non-harsh quality, the third quartile for 
the harsh portions (110.5 c.p.s.) falling below 
the median of the non-harsh portions (127.1 
c.p.s.); lower than normal median fundamental 
95-4 the 
compared to C, (130.8 


harsh 
C.p.S.) 
frequently cited as average pitch level for male 


frequency values, c.p.s. for 


samples as 


speakers. 

2. Harsh quality apparently is intermittent, 
since all subjects were judged to display some 
non-harsh phonation as well as harsh phona- 
tion, and the oscillograms substantiated these 
judgments. 


3. Harsh quality is most prevalent on falling 
inflections and terminations of tone, the highest 
rate of occurrence (13.3 breaks per second) 
characterizing these phases of phonation. 

{. Harsh quality seems to be sufficiently 
distinctive to permit accurate judgments re- 
garding its presence or absence in recorded 
samples if adequate criteria are used. 

5. A periodicity was frequently, but not 
invariably, associated with the frequency 
breaks characteristic of the harsh portions and 
was not present in the portions judged to be 
non-harsh, 


6. Skilled subjects seem to be able to sim- 
ulate a quality that is essentially comparable 
to harsh quality, since the judges did not make 
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any distinction between natural and simulated 
samples, and the oscillograms showed no obvi- 
ous discrepancies in the fundamental frequency 
characteristics of the two. 


Boyer, Ernest L. “An Experimental Study 
of Speech Fluency Under Stress as a 
Function of the Emotionality of Speech 
Content,” U. of Southern California. 


The primary purpose of this study was to 
investigate the effect of stress upon the speech 
performance of male and female subjects when 
the affective nature 
functioned as a 


of the speech 


controlled variable. 


content 


Recent literature was surveyed to determine 
the influence of stress upon the performance 
of learned skills. The studies reviewed were 
classified as follows: psychomotor performance 
under stress, perceptual 
intellectual 


performance under 
performance under stress, 
and speech performance under stress. A general 
trend toward disintegration in the performance 


stress, 


of these skills was noted as subjects were ex- 
posed to a variety of operationally defined 
stress situations. 

An 


thirty 


experiment conducted in which 


male and 


was 
thirty female subjects read 
six pleasant sentences, six unpleasant sentences, 
and six neutral sentences under nonstress and 
stress conditions. Prior to the experiment each 
test sentence used had been validated by sub- 
jects read it aloud and _ consistently 
placed it in one of the three categories indi- 
cated. The subjects used to validate the sen- 
tences were taken from the same population 


who 


sample as that used for the stress experimenta- 
tion. The experimental device known as de- 
layed auditory feedback was the stress condi- 
tion used, and the sidetone signal, delayed .20 
second, was returned to the talker via a head- 
set. Speech fluency was determined by measur- 
ing the total reading time of each of 
sentence groups. This criterion was 
justified, since the three groups of sentences 
had been balanced on the basis of the syllable 
and phonetic content. 


the 
three 


The experiment was described as a> triple 
classification design in which the analysis of 
variance was used to test the significance of 


the experimental hypotheses. The sources of 


variation in the study included the single 
variables of stress condition, speech content, 
and sex of the subject, plus the first-and 


second-order interactions of these variables. 
These sources of variability were analyzed for 
their statistical significance, and the follow- 


ing findings were demonstrated: (1) The stress 
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condition functioned as a significant variable 
(P<.o1). (2) The speech content functioned 
as a significant variable (P<.01). (3) The sex 
of the subject did not function as a significant, 
independent variable. (4) Trends toward signif- 
icant interaction the 
interactions of sex and condition (P <—.07) and 
content and condition (P< .10). 

On 
recognizing 


were demonstrated by 


the basis of this statistical analysis, 
that delayed auditory feedback 
served as the operationally defined stress condi- 
tion, the following conclusions were drawn: (1) 
Subjects are less fluent when speaking under 
stress conditions than when speaking under 
This significant 
breakdown in speech fluency under stress occurs 


for both male and female subjects and with 


non stress conditions. (2) 


pleasant, unpleasant, and neutral speech con- 
tent. (3) Nonemotional speech content is spoken 
with greater than 
content, 


fluency emotional 


speech 
(4) Emotional speech content judged 
to be pleasant will be spoken with greater 
fluency than emotional speech content judged 
to be unpleasant. (5) There is a tendency for 
the difference between the speech fluency of 
female subjects under conditions of nonstress 
and than the difference 
the fluency of male subjects under 
these two experimental conditions. (6) There 


is a tendency for male and female subjects to 


stress to be greater 


between 


demonstrate a greater breakdown in fluency 
upon the introduction of a stress condition 
whn reading pleasant sentences than when 


reading either unpleasant or neutral sentences. 
Abstract by Victor P. GArwoop, U. of Southern 
California. 


Cashman, Paul Harrison, “A Preliminary 
Study of the Evaluative Acts of Funda- 
mentals of Speech Students,” U. of Minne- 
sota. 


The purpose of the study was to determine 
whether or not fundamentals of speech stu- 
dents written 
speeches after training than before. 


made _ different responses to 
Students made free response comments about 
five filmed speeches before training and _ five 
“equated” filmed speeches after training; 317 
students were used in the study. 
The 


divided into individual “comments” by 


2170 comment forms obtained were 
‘ / 


the use 


of content analysis procedures. Ten analysts 
coded a sample of the material aecording to a 
which 


was 


set of instructions 


adequate 


were changed until 
achieved. The ex- 
perimental analyst then coded the entire body 


reliability 


of material. 


A total of 11,343 pre test and 11,697 post 
test comments were made by the students. 
test divided these comments into 
7729 on delivery, 3413 on content and 20) 
ambiguous comments, while the post test re- 
sults indicated a total of 7206 delivery com- 
ments, 4352 content 189 
biguous comments. 

There 4323 
7020 unfavorable comments found in 


Pre results 


comments and am- 


were favorable comments and 


the pre 
test results as compared with 4459 favorable 


and 7238 unfavorable comments in the post 


test results. 


Six hundred and 


forty-two recommendation 


comments and 10,701 nonrecommendation 


comments were made in the pre test and 799 
recommendations and 10,898 nonrecommenda 
tions were made in the post test. 


The Wilcoxon matched-pairs, signed-ranks 


test was used to determine the significance of 


the difference between the pre test and post 
test results on the items examined. 

The increase in the total number of com- 
ments was found to be significant at the 5% 


level. The decrease in delivery comments after 
training and the increase in recommendation 
comments after training were found to be sig- 
nificant at 


the 1% level of confidence. 


Comparisons of men and women 


subiects, 
3 hr. a week students and 5 hr. a week 
dents and the top and bottom quarter of those 
students who completed the Gilkinson Personal 


Report of Confidence as a Speaker Inventory 


stu- 


did not yield statistically significant differences 


On the basis of the results, the following 
primary conclusions were tentatively drawn 
1. Students tend to make different written 


responses to acts of speaking after speech train- 
ing. 

2. Students tend to comment more frequently 
after speech training. 

3. Students tend to comment more frequent 
ly on content as compared to delivery after 
speech training. 

4. Students tend to make more recommenda- 
tions about the improvement of the speech 
performance after training than before. 

5. The use of free response comments and 
content analysis offer a_ useful 
the 
responses to acts of speaking. 


procedures 


approach to investigation of student 


Dee, James Phillip, “An Analysis of the 
Formal Channels of Communication in an 
Industrial Union Local,” Ohio State U. 


In the study, the writer attempted to analvze 


the formal channels of communication within 
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the 
local 


union of United Steelworkers of 
The 
Columbus, Ohio, and is made up of approx- 
hundred The writer 
attempted to analyze both the written and the 


channels of 


a local 


America. studied is situated in 


imately five members. 
utilized 


empirical ob- 


oral communication, and 


interviews, questionnaires, and 
servation in his study. The investigation was 


conducted over a period of six months. 


[wo formal channels of written communica- 
tion and two formal channels of oral com- 
munication were found within’ the _ local. 
Written channels were the union bulletin 


boards and a weekly newspaper column. Oral 
channels were the regular union meeting and 
the union steward. 
The 


channels was 


the formal 
as efficiently as it 


writer found that none of 


used could be 
used. Bulletin board notices were largey limited 
to advance notices of meetings, despite the fact 


that members and stewards ranked them high 


as a channel of communication. The news- 
paper column was written with no clearly 
articulated objective in mind, and a _ content 


analysis revealed that it did little to keep the 
members the 


the union. No provision was made for utilizing 


informed of internal affairs of 
either of these channels for purposes of upward 
communication. 

The 


looked upon as the primary 


regular union meeting was generally 


channel of up- 


ward and downward communication within 
the local. However, attendance at meetings was 
low (averaging about seven percent of the total 
membership), the 


planning 


and meetings were char- 


acterized by poor and inadequate 
facilities. While viewed as the primary com- 
munication channel, the meetings were gen- 
erally recognized to be an unsatisfactory chan- 
nel, 

The union steward, because of his traditional 
role as the interpreter of the contract and the 
“floor representative” of the local, and because 
he is in daily contact with the rank and file, 
constitutes the most promising channel of up- 
ward and downward communication within the 
local. That his potential is largely overlooked 


stems in part from a failure on the part of 


the local officers, the rank and file, and of the 
steward himself to the 


unique position, and in part from the steward’s 


recognize steward’s 
lack of training in communication skills. 
the the 
dealt with 
intra-union communications to any appreciable 
The 


considered 


In his survey of literature, writer 


found only one other study which 


extent. present study, therefore, can be 


something of a 
that 


pioneer study. 


Assuming organized labor constitutes a 


OF THESES &7 
significant element of our society, and that 


within the union is 
of vital importance to its well-being, the writer 


effective communication 
would hope to see further studies of intra-union 
communications undertaken 
the informal 
tions as well as the formal channels. 


which would 


channels of 


em- 


brace communica- 


Drum, Dale D., “An Experimental Study of 
the Relation of Stimulation by An Au 
dience to Stage Fright in A Speaker,” U. 
of Southern California. 


The rationale of this experiment was derived 
from the ideas presented in The Organization 
of Behavior by Donald O. Hebb and consisted, 
principally, in testing the theory lack 
of sensory lack of 
audience response in a speaking situation) will 
result in 


that a 


support (in this case, 


an increase in emotion (here, stage 
fright). To explore this, six questions were ex- 


perimentally tested. 


Thirty-three University of California 
Barbara) 


(Santa 


students were evaluated for stage 


fright by judges and by Gilkinson’s Personal 
Report of Confidence as a Speaker in a situation 
where there was an audience and again where 
there (each 
The 
(1) With maximum possible con- 


extraneous 


was no audience speaker acting 


as his own control). conclusions were 


as follows: 
trol of 


(P< -05) 


method 


factors, no significant 


differences were observed by either 


the two situa- 


tions. Either lack of sensory support does not 


of evaluation between 


produce emotion or the particular situations 
used in the experiment were not perceptually 
differentiated by the (2) Since 


significant differences were observed, the ques- 


subjects. no 
tion of direct or inverse relationship between 
the (3) For 
the same reason, questions about the nature 
of the 
could 


variables could not be answered. 


continuous vs. 
(4) 


tests were repeated on 
subgroups 


changes (i.e., discrete) 
When the 
two experi- 
(those with and without 
experience and those with and without a high 


level of 


also not be answered. 
statistical 
mental 

“other directedness” as measured by 
a special scale), again no significant differences 
were observed between the two experimental 
situations. (5) The question of “practice effect” 
produced mixed findings. The ‘fear’ 
the P.R.C.S. 


difference, a nearly 


items on 
(P< -05) 
significant (p about .10) 
shift for the total test, and no significant dif- 
ferences with the 
(6) the 


showed a_ significant 


here. 
(5), there 
were no appreciable differences in the results 


other measures used 


Except for findings under 


of the experiment between the various methods 
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used in measuring the level of stage fright. 

Since the findings of this experiment were 
inconclusive, rather than either positive or 
negative, the main contributions of the study 
were suggestions for future research. Certain 
methodological problems were met and to 
some degree overcome, thus paving the way 
for future similar experiments. Further, it was 
clear from this experiment that if such rela- 
tionships as hypothecated here do in fact hold 
true, it will be necessary to vary the amount 
of perceived sensory support to a much greater 
degree between the experimental situations in 
order to measure the relationships. A further 
finding, not previously noted in the literature, 
was the difference in the sensitivity of the 
“fear” and “confidence” items on the P.R.C:S. 
questionnaire, a condition probably worth ex- 
ploring further. 

Perhaps the most challenging aspect of this 
experiment was the fact that the results did 
not uphold a theory which has been supported 
by various other under 
conditions. Whether this is because of “sensory 


experiments other 
equivalence” in this situation-type or because 
stage fright is, in some unknown way, a unique 
phenomenon is a question future researchers 
will wish to carefully consider. 

Abstract by MiLton Dickens and Vicror P. 
Garwoop, U. of Southern California. 


Grissinger, James Adams, “Factors Affect- 
ing the Judgment of Comparative Signifi- 
cance of Social Issues,” Ohio State U. 


After a search of the literature and careful 
pre-testing, a list of social issues was presented 
to three groups, faculty (Otterbein College) 
students (Otterbein) and towns people (Wester- 
ville, Ohio). No differences 
found in the use of four forms, in 


significant were 
forward 
and reverse order, by mailing and _ personal 
interview. 

Generally, the three groups reacted similarly 
in selection of important social The 


faculty selected fewer items, as important, and 


issues. 


seemed less concerned about general areas such 
as basic freedoms, atomic warfare, Communism 
and crime. Students selected 
important, and were concerned about problem 
areas like slums, mercy killing, capital punish- 
ment, peace, education. Towns people selected 
more issues as important in such as 
subversion, cost of living, public information, 
automobile accidents. 

Ranking of problems for all 
tested by limits of significance. 
The ten problems receiving the highest per- 


more issues as 


areas 


groups was 
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centage of selection, ranging from 78.8 to 61.8, 
were: 

Low pay and the teacher shortage 

Juvenile delinquency 

Prevention and treatment of mental illness 

Reducing automobile accidents 

Conservation of natural resources 

Control of narcotics 

Reducing deaths from cancer and heart 

disease 

Ethical and moral standards for youth 

More and better public schools 

Reduction of crime 


Nine of these ten involve but three areas: 
crime and ethics, education, and health. 

At the other end of the ranking, these ten 
problems (seven were among those purposely 
inserted in the original list as trivial) had a 
percentage selection range of 17.8 to 06.2: 

U. S. use of simplified spelling in schools 

Paying college athletes 

Excessive powers of the President 

Hollywood morals and standards 

Re-enactment of the 18th Amendment 

Increased time for leisure 

Treatment of war brides 

Conflict between Fascism and Communism 

The two-platoon system in football 

Future of radio 


This study seemed to indicate that, within 
limits, type of list, order of items, method of 
administration, and populations studied have 
minor effects on the selection of important 
issues. Examination of the highest and lowest 
ranking social problem leads us to the con- 
clusion that people of the types tested are gen- 
erally capable of discriminating between the 
important and the trivial. 


Hardigree, Cruz Aurelia Cancel Ferrer, 
“Effects of Selected Phonetic Aspects in 
the Transmission of the Spanish Lan- 
guage,” Ohio State U. 


The objects of this research were, through 
the study of words common to Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries, to establish a 
might be used with some foreknowledge in 
appraising talkers, 
tion equipment and to 


vocabulary that 
listeners, and communica- 
discover words that 
might be used alongside them in the response 
form of a multiple-choice intelligibility test 
Incidental rewards of the study were first 
approximations about the characteristics of the 
language that differentially affect intelligibility. 


A list consisting of 1,000 test items of Spanish 
bisyllabic “grave” words was developed. The 
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words were taken from a sample of 2,862 
bisyllabic “grave” words from newspapers of 
19 Spanish-American countries: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Rica, Cuba, 
Educador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Puerto Rico, 


San Salvador, Santo Domingo, 


Colombia, Costa 


Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

The 1,000 words were assigned in a scrambled 
order to 20 lists of 50 items each. Ten Spanish- 
American male speakers spoke these words for 
recording. The recorded lists were played back, 
under conditions of quiet and noise, through 
headsets to 65 listeners from Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries. The listeners, serving in panels 
of six or seven members each, wrote the words 


they heard. 


Speakers and listeners varied from one panel 
to the next and were confounded in the re- 
sults. Intelligibility values of listening panels, 
speakers, lists, and words were computed. 

The contribution of each major orthographic- 


phonetic unit to the intelligibility of the 
this test was 


values 


words under the conditions of 


appraised. Preservation-in-error were 


computed for each major orthographic-pho- 


netic unit from the error-responses to a sub- 


sample of 100 words. Substitutions for the 


stimulus sound units were obtained for each 


word in the 100-word test. 


Che relative intelligibility values of Spanish- 
American words in quiet and in noise were 
53).  Fifty-item 
lists of “grave’’ words were, in general, adequate 


significantly correlated (rr 


in length to yield similar values in_ intel- 
ligibility testing. 
Factors that appeared to affect the intel- 


ligibility of the Spanish bisyllabic “grave” 
words were isolated and, as first approxima- 
tions, were (1) the accented syllable, (2) the 


presence of four orthographic-phonetic units, 
as opposed to a larger number, in a word, (3) 
terminal vowels, as opposed to terminal con- 
sonants, in a occurrence of a 


word, (4) the 


vowel-consonant order, as opposed to the 
consonant-vowel order, in a syllable, and (5) 
the presence of particular orthographic-phonet- 


ic units in a word, viz., (f), (1), (wa), (ai). 


Hoshiko, Michael S., “Electromyographic 
Study of Respiratory Muscles in Relation 
to Syllabication,” Purdue U. 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
give a descriptive analysis of the internal 
intercostal muscles, the rectus abdominis 


muscles and the external intercostal muscles 


as inferred from the action potential patterns 
as recorded by the electromyograph. The pri- 
mary purpose was to determine in what 
temporal sequence these three muscle groups 
fell in preparation for and during the utterance 


of syllables. 


The procedure employed 
following basic steps: 


consisted of the 


1. Recording of action potentials from the 


three muscle groups under conditions of 
vegetative breathing, breathing in prepara- 
tion for speech and during the utterance of 
discrete and connected 


and rapid rates. 


svilables, at slow 


2. Measurements and 


electromyograms 


qualitative analysis of 
recorded from the _ three 
muscle groups under the various conditions 


of breathing and speaking. 
Electromyograms were secured twelve 
adult 


from 
male subjects during speech breathing 
with an additional four subjects during vegeta- 
tive breathing. 

Of most interest among the observations 
made, based on inspection of the electromyo- 
grams, were those pertaining to speech breath- 
ing. 

During the utterance of connected material 
at a rate of 3.5 syllables per second discrete 
action were not concomitant 


potentials seen 


with all the syllables from the internal inter- 


would be from 


Also at 


costal muscles as expected 


Stetson’s hypothesis. this rate the 


have been 
in a contracted state, but the results indicated 
that pulsing 


discrete bursts of action potential at this rate. 


rectus abdominis muscles should 


some were able to continue 
Intercostal activity in arresting syllable pulses, 


previously attributed to the external inter- 


costals, was not observed. 

The temporal sequence of the muscles in- 
volved in phonation of the discrete vowel [a] 
and the syllable “pup” at slow and rapid rates 


indicated the order of initiation to be: (1) 
internal intercostal muscles, (2) rectus ab- 
dominis muscles and (9) external intercostal 


muscles. The same order of onset was seen for 
the two types of syllables for the two rates of 
The 

indicated 


utterance. pattern of action 
that the 


onset sequence pattern which is maintained in 


potential 
activity muscles have an 
spite of changes in speech material and rate 


of utterance. In the sequence of termination 


of action potentials, the rectus abdominis 
muscles were the first to cease activity for both 


slow and rapid utterances. 


Abstract by T. D. HANLey, Purdue U. 
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Jackson, James Harvey, “An Experimental 
Study of Listeners’ Evaluations of Speech 
Content as Compared with Speech Deliv- 
ery,” U. of Southern California. 


The study proposed to investigate whether 
or not professional speech teachers who listen 
to a speech and are instructed to concentrate 
upon both content and delivery will evaluate 
content as efficiently as listeners who are in- 


structed to concentrate upon content, and 


whether or not these professional speech 


teachers will evaluate delivery 
listeners 


as efficiently as 


instructed to concentrate upon de- 


livery. Six basic questions were considered, 


one of them being whether listeners could and 
did evaluate as instructed, four of 
ing with the 


them deal- 


efficiency of evaluation demon- 
strated by each of the four groups as instructed, 
and the last one relating to the efficiency of 
merged groups. 

[he experimental design chosen to explore 
the problem consisted of four stages. The first 
stage involved the filming of a speech delivered 
beginning The 


establishment of 


by a college student. second 


stage involved the suitable 


standards by which to judge the differences 
in the efficiency of the evaluations of the sub- 
jects. This “standard of judgment” was _ pre- 
pared by a panel of “expert judges.” The third 
stage was the itself. 
high school and college speech teachers from 


the Los 


experiment Forty-eight 


Angeles area were selected as_ the 


were distributed 
systematically, one to each subject, to 


subjects. Instruction sheets 
divide 
the subjects into the four experimental groups: 
absence of instructions regarding concentration 
on content and 


both 


delivery, concentration on 


content and concentration on 
After 
the showing of the film, the subjects indicated 
their evaluations on a 


delivery, 
content, and concentration on delivery. 
which 
had been constructed from the opinions of the 
“expert panel.” The fourth stage involved the 


statistical analysis of the data. 


true-false test 


Conclusions. No significant differences were 


discovered between the means of any of the 
groups when the scores were compared for all 
of the tests. Product-moment coefficients  re- 
vealed that there was a lack of correlation be- 
tween the two tests in all of the four groups. 
There was a significant difference at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence between the means for 
the total scores of all four groups in content 
and in The 
higher. almost a 
significant difference at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence when the 


delivery. content scores were 


significantly There was 


number of those who 


agreed with the panel on a letter grade wer 
compared with the number of those who dis- 
agreed with the panel. The tendency was to 
be different from the panel in the direction 
of a slightly higher grade. 

Although the differences between the means 
of the four groups were not significant, on a 
combined basis evaluators could and did distin- 
guish between content and delivery and appar- 
ently could and did 


evaluate content to a 


higher level of agreement with the standard 
of evaluation set by the expert panel than they 


could and did evaluate delivery. 


Since evaluations which were made obsery 


ing content and delivery at the 


same time 
were no less efficient than evaluations made of 
content or delivery separately, it was implied 
that with 
subjects, it would be just as efficient to judge 


a speech by 


under similar circumstances similat 


observing both content and de- 
livery at the same time as to judge each factor 
separately. The hypothesis, which apparently 
that the 


content and 


proved acceptable, suggested process 


of evaluating the delivery of a 
public speech és such that there is no significant 
difference if the evaluation is accomplished 
by a separate judgment of content and delivery 
or if content and delivery are judged togethe: 


as a whole. 


Abstract by V. P. 
California. 


Garwoop, U. of Southe 


Miller, Robert Warburton, “An Experi- 
mental Study of the Evaluations by Un- 
trained Listeners of Efficient and In- 
efficient Voice Production as to Quality,” 
U. of Southern California. 


A vital concern facing the speech therapist 
interested in voice improvement has been the 
problem of what goal can be set that will in- 
volve the desired advance and yet be realistic 
Che thinking in this area has frequently been 
directed toward the idea of good quality as 
the usual 


goal. Unfortunately, quality is so 


often defined in that the 


speech therapist lacks a definite positive goal 


vague generalities 
with his client. Thus, efficient voice production 
has been proposed as a feasible goal for voice 
improvement instead of good quality. The 
efficient voice has specific criteria by which it 
may First, like the efficient 
mechanism, it does its work with a maximum 


be evaluated. 


of effect. Second, it is produced with a wise 
conservation of 
degree of 
achievement of one 


Finally, it vields a 


aesthetic 


energy. 
large 


criterion 





gratification. The 
implies the 
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achievement of them all, so the auditor or 


performer has a triple check on vocal efficiency. 


Whether a type of voice production believed 
by a panel of experts to be ‘efficient actually 
met one of these aesthetic 
gratification, was the subject for this exper- 
iment. It 


criteria, namely, 


was postulated that an_ efficiently 
produced voice results in the best quality of 
which a person is capable; but, since the best 
quality for some persons may not be adequate 
to be evaluated as good quality, two hypotheses 
were posed to investigate the major problem 
in the study. It was hypothesized that, first, 
untrained listeners will evaluate efficiently pro- 
duced voices as having good quality, and 
they will evaluate efficiently 


voices as 


second, that pro- 


duced having better quality than 


the same voices produced inefficiently. 
Seven qualified judges evaluated as efficient 


or inefficient sixty-four voice samples from 


thirty-two male subjects with low-pitched 


voices. Each subject attempted to produce one 


eficient and one _ inefficient sample. I hese 


decisions were correlated with the evaluation 


of six untrained listener groups representing 


different educational and occupational levels. 


These six groups evaluated the voice samples 


according to their preconceived idea of good 


or poor quality. 


[he data when correlated indicated in re- 


gard to the first question that all intragroup 


correlations were higher than any correlation 
between the judges and an untrained group. 
This signified that while the judges agreed 


among themselves as to 


what constitutes efhi- 


ciency, and while the untrained groups agreed 
among themselves as to what constitutes good 
quality, what was being judged was not the 
same for all, 


although the relationship was 


significantly positive. As for the second 
that the 


judged as 


ques- 


tion, the results showed untrained 


listeners evaluated voices efficient 
as having significantly better quality than those 


judged as inefficient. 


that 
is preconceived to be, 


The conclusion can be drawn then 
whatever good quality 
a part of it involves vocal efficiency and another 
part 


duced 


does not. However, the same voice pro- 


efficiently will have more pleasing 


quality than when it is produced inefficiently. 
Thus, the type of voice production chosen to 
exemplify vocal efficiency does give evidence of 
meeting one of the criteria for efficiency—that 
it be aesthetically gratifying. Moreover, this 
experiment tended to support the concept that 
the efficient necessarily the 


voice is not same 


thing as a voice with good quality but that 


, gi 


efficiency may bring a person close to his best 
potential quality. 

Abstract by Wm. Perkins, U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 


Miller, Thomas Eugene, “Communication in 
Two Small Work Groups,” Northwestern 
U. 


The purpose of the study was to investigate 
certain aspects of cooperative behavior in the 
small work group. The specific focus was on 
the communication system in daily, face-to-face 
interactions. The study explored the following 
questions: 

1. How do members of work groups evaluate 
their experience? 
these evaluations 


How are communicated 


or shared with other members so that they 


become a part of group structure and group 

norms? 
3. How are their communication patterns re- 
lated to productivity, morale, and coopera- 


tion? 


The groups chosen for study were two crews 
performing identical tasks on a corrugated box 
operation. Observations and interviews, along 
with some statistical data, were recorded dur- 
ing a six-month clinical study. 

The findings may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In general, the behavior patterns of the 
two work groups were in sharp contrast. The 
members of the A were the 
high 
skills, tended to operate as separate individuals; 


crew, who more 


experienced, older men with technical 
the B crew, which was a recently formed group, 
worked as a highly integrated team. An exam- 
records, the 
that 


the dissimilar performances of the crews could 


ination of the members’ work 


crews’ output, downtime, etc., revealed 


not be explained on the basis of any differences 
in the external work conditions or the superi- 
ority of one crew with regard to technical skill 
and experience. 


(2) Crisis situations proved important in 


high-lighting the communication 


system on 


each crew. If a difficulty arose, which could 


not be resolved quickly, an A crew member 


tried to suppress his own feelings of inadequacy 


by attempting to place the blame for the 


problem. His co-workers responded similarly. 


The products of interaction on this crew were 
negative feelings and a desire on the part of 


each member to avoid future conversations. 


Under stress conditions, a B crew member 


tended to be reassured by another member or 


members. As a result, each felt more secure in 


dealing with a new situation. Interactions 
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among these members usually involved a shar- 
ing of positive feelings and a renewed desire 
for future interactions. 


(3) In summary, the communication system 
on the A crew might be termed static in that 
each new crisis with the resulting interactions 
reinforced the existing patterns. Although these 
patterns did permit the crew to accomplish its 
purpose, that is, production, they made little 
provision for the satisfaction of other impor- 
tant needs. By contrast, the patterns on the B 
crew seemed to facilitate the personal develop- 
ment of each member, both as an individual 
and as a group member. Through the practice 
of social skill, each 
discriminations and 
tive responses. 


learned to make better 
to improve his coopera- 
The contributions of Mayo, and 
Korzybski provided a_ theoretical 
for this study. Carried over into industry, these 


Piaget, 
framework 


theories and the present study suggest that a 
person is more likely to make better responses 
to his work when the members of his group 
are working as a team; or better, that team- 
work and improved evaluations of experience 
are interdependent. 


Mysak, Edward D., “Gerontological Proces- 
ses in Speech,” Purdue U. 


In light of the value of 
gerontological research, it was considered im- 
portant that investigations be initiated in the 
area of oral communication. To realize such a 
goal, a review of the literature was made which 
disclosed that 
data existed on various male developmental 
stages from infancy through young manhood. 
All that was required to complete a review of 
gerontological processes in pitch and duration 
was an investigation of the older male popula- 


ever-increasing 


adequate pitch and duration 


tions. The present study was designed for this 
purpose. 

To obtain the subjects, two geriatric groups 
were randomly selected from four institutions 
for the aged-as well as from private homes in 
Lafayette, Indiana. labeled 
geriatric group I and consisted of 12 men aged 


One group. was 


65 to 79: the second group was identified as 
geriatric group II and was comprised of 12 
men aged 80 to g2 years. Two groups were 
chosen in order to test the hypothesis that 
within the 27 year age range studied, real 
differences in these vocal variables, as a func- 
tion of age, might be found. A third, middle- 
aged sample represented 15 of the sons of 
various fathers within the geriatric groups. 
This situation made it possible to test for any 


















































family relationships between father and son 
on the various vocal attributes studied. 

The procedure involved the recording of 
samples of impromptu speaking and oral read- 
ing from each of the participating subjects. 
These samples were then submitted to analysis 
for pitch central 
and measures. of 


tendency, pitch variability 
Next, appropriate 
Statistical treatments were applied to the data 
in order to satisfy the normative, discrimina- 


time. 


tive, and comparative aspects of the investiga- 
tion. 

The conclusions drawn from the results of 
this research are subject to qualifications based 
upon uncontrolled or controlled 
sources of error. Within these limitations, the 


following conclusions are offered: 


partially 


A. Normative and Gerontological 
1. Oral-reading 


\spects 
performances slightly 
higher in pitch level than impromptu-speak- 


ing performances; in addition, these meas 


were 


ures manifested a progressive upward trend 
as a function of age. 

2. Oral reading was found to slightly exceed 
impromptu speaking in measures of pitch 
variability; in addition, these measures re 

toward 
variability in geriatric group II. 

g. Oral reading rate and phonation/time ratio 


flected a _ general trend greater 


evidenced a_ general reduction 


in magnitude as a function of age. 


progressive 


B. Discriminative Aspect 

The findings reveal that adult males, aged 
from 80 to g2, are characterized by significantly 
higher measures of average pitch level and 
significantly higher measures of average pitch 
variability than adult males aged from 65 to 
79; however, no. significant differences are 
found between the two groups on time meas- 
ures. 
C. Comparative Aspect 

No significant family relationships are found 
between a group of geriatric fathers and their 
respective middleaged sons. 


Abstract by T. D. HANLEy, Purdue U 


Nober, Harris Earl, “An Investigation of 
the Magnitudes of Galvanic Skin Resist- 
ance Responses that Occur with Different 
Intensity Levels of Shock, Conditioned 
Tone, and Extinction Tone,” Ohio State 
TG. 


The magnitude of the galvanic skin resistance 
reflex was studied as a function of the intensity 
of the stimuli employed. 

An electric shock, divided into three intensi- 
ties, and a 1,000-c.p.s. tone at sensation levels 
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of 30, 60, and go decibels were the stimuli. 
The three experimental variables were the 
intensities of shock, of conditioned tone, and 
of extinction tone. Measurements were made 
of the skin resistance that accompanied each 
stimulation. The unit of measurement was the 
Four 


of conditioning 


micromho. criterion 


strength 


measures 
(mean 


were 
response of 


second through ninth’ reinforcement trials), 
initial habit strength (first extinction trial), 


resistance to extinction (mean 
second ninth extinction 


gradational habit strength 


response of 
trials), and 
(mean response of 
the three response-strength values at each of 
the three intensities of extinction tone). 

1. 81 subjects conditioned with one of three 


through 


intensities of conditioned tone accompanied by 
one of three intensities of shock; the responses 
were extinguished with one of the three in- 
tensities of extinction tone. 

Strength of conditioning was a function of the 
intensity of shock. Initial habit strength was 
a function of the intensities of conditioned and 
Resistance to extinction was 


extinction tone. 


a function of the intensity of extinction tone. 


2. 27 subjects reinforced with three in- 


tensities of conditioned tone in randomized 
order accompanied by one of three intensities 
of shock; the responses were extinguished with 
one of three intensities of extinction tone. 

Strength of conditioning was a function of 
the intensity of shock; initial habit strength, 
a function of the intensity of extinction tone, 
and resistance to extinction, a function of the 
intensity of shock. 

3. Eight subjects reinforced with three in- 
tensities of conditioned 


tone randomized at 


shock level 2; the responses were extinguished 


with three intensities of extinction tone in 
ascending and descending gradation. 

Gradational habit strength was a function 
of the intensities of extinction tone. 

{. 24 subjects reinforced with one of three 
intensities of conditioned tone at shock level 
2; the responses were extinguished with three 
intensities of extinction tone in ascending or 
descending gradation. 

Gradational habit was a function 


of the intensities of extinction tone. 


strength 


5. 30 subjects received tone as an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus, one of three intensities of un- 
conditioned tone or the three intensities, 
The 


were differentiated. 


gradationally. latter, when descending, 

It appears that the magnitude of the response 
is a function of the intensity of the stimuli 
and related to the criterion measures employed. 


support for 


There is no 


traumatizing in- 
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tensities of shock or conditioned tone during 
conditioning. A weak shock and a soft tone 
conditioned an individual as well as more in- 
tense stimuli. 


Norman, Richard Arthur, “Reading Aloud 
and Extemporaneous Speaking on the 
Radio,” Columbia U. 


The main purpose of the study was to com- 
pare the style of language and speech used 
in radio broadcasts by a number of well-known 
speakers who read aloud from their prepared 
manuscripts and spoke extemporaneously with 
the style recommended by writers on public 
speaking and on radio speaking. The writer 
was also interested in determining the dif- 
ferences in style of composition and of speak- 
ing between the speech read aloud and _ the 
extemporaneous speaking of the speakers 
studied. Factors of speech composition which 
were analyzed and compared included rhetori- 
cal uses (illustrations, figurative language, 
etc.), 
ulary, sentence length and structure, and gram- 


Factors in 


questions, parallel constructions, vocab- 


mar. manner of speaking studied 
included average syllable and word rate, phras- 
ing, pronunciation, use of “form-words,” in- 
cidence of emphatic sense stress, types and de- 


gree of “non-fluencies,’ pitch, and volume. 


Tape recordings were made of the speaking 
of fifteen broadcast on 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” a radio 
program allowed for both reading 
aloud and speaking extemporaneously on the 
The tape 
phonetic 
transcriptions made from them served as the 


speakers who had 
which 


same topic by the same 


recordings of the 


person. 
speech and the 


bases for the critical and phonetic analyses of 


the aspects of speech studied. The style of 
speech in each of the two forms of speaking 
was compared with the recommendations on 
rhet- 


oricians and elocutionists in the past, and with 


style in public speaking enunciated by 


recommendations on style of radio speaking 
by modern writers. 

The findings of the study indicate that the 
speech read aloud conformed more _ nearly 
than did the extemporaneous speaking to the 
recommendations of authors in respect to the 
following elements: clearly related illustrations, 
length, grammar, rate of speaking, 
phrasing, pronunciation, volume, and fluency. 
The extemporaneous 


more to 


sentence 


speaking corresponded 
the recommendations in variety of 
length, the use of 
personal words and contractions. The greatest 


sentence vocabulary, and 


divergencies between the recommendations and 
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the speaking occurred in rate, which was often 
considerably faster than prescribed, in sentence 
length, which was longer, on the average, than 
suggested, in structure, 
frequently more complicated 


sentence which was 


than counseled, 
and in fluency, which was often lacking, most 
particularly in extemporaneous speech. 

studied was 
“filler” 
words, qualifying phrases, personal words, con- 
tractions, “non-fluencies,” colloquial and dia- 
lectal words than were found in the speech 
read 


The extemporaneous 
characterized by 


speech 


more “starter” and 


aloud. Sentences were longer and _ sen- 


tence structure often more involved. There 


were instances of dubious 
usage. 


slightly higher, and there were more instances 


more grammatical 


Average word and syllable rate were 


of slackness in 


articulation. Intonation pat- 
terns seem to have been more varied, and 
there were indications of more variation in 


volume. In the speech read aloud there was a 
greater use of rhetorical devices and of literary 
and difficult words than in the extemporaneous 
speech. A_ greater 


correspondence of word 


grouping to grammatical sense grouping was 


noted in the speech read aloud. 


Quigley, Stephen Patrick, “The Vocal Ef- 
fects of Delayed Auditory Feedback and 
Their Relationships to Other Individual 
Characteristics,” U. of Illinois. 


Seventy-five young adult male subjects read 
and spoke under conditions of amplified audi- 
tory feedback, with and without time delay. 
Measures of their vocal outputs were made. A 
number of non-speech measures of the same 
subjects were obtained. The major effects were 
as follows: 

1. Duration, as measured in mean duration 
per word, was significantly longer for speaking 
than for reading in both delay conditions, and 
was significantly longer in the delayed perform- 
ances for both reading and speaking. The in- 






creases in duration produced by delayed 


auditory feedback were significantly greater for 
speaking than for reading. 

2. The findings for correct words were sim- 
ilar to those for duration. 

g. Delayed substantially 


auditory feedback 


increased the mean sound pressure, but the 


increase in speaking exceeded the increase in 
reading. Speaking was found to have signif- 
icantly lower mean sound pressure than read- 


ing when the subjects performed without de- 


layed auditory feedback, but significantly 
higher mean sound pressure with delayed 
auditory feedback. 


{- The results support the proposition that 
speaking is more vulnerable to the effects of 
delayed auditory feedback than is reading. 

Analysis of the intercorrelations among the 
speech measures yielded the following results: 

1. For both reading and speaking, the basic 
measures of vocal output were not found to 


be significantly inter-related in the undelayed 


performances. They were substantially inter 


related in the delayed performances, with the 
exception that relative sound pressure was not 


significantly associated with any other speech 


measure in delayed speaking. 


2. In the undelayed condition a high cor 


relation was found between the reading and 


speaking performances for sound pressure, 


whereas the correlations found for duration 


and correct words, although significant, were 


somewhat lower. Under conditions of delayed 


auditory feedback, high correlations were found 


between reading and speaking for all three 


measures. Substantial correlations were found 


between the undelayed and delayed perform- 
ances for duration and sound pressure, while 
the correlations fo1 


significant. 


correct words were non- 
3. The experimental conditions changed the 
distributions of the individual subjects most in 


articulation and least in sound pressure. 


[he correlation coefficients between speech 
and non-speech measures were all small, and 
were ‘statistically 


the number of those which 


significant’ approximated chance expectancy 
Inspection of the latter, however, disclosed cer 
tain hints of relationship that are theoretically 
plausible and may be useful in planning future 
studies. 

1. Under conditions of delayed auditory feed 
back, speaking yielded more relationships with 
non-speech measures than did reading. 

2. Individuals who had longer durations in 
delayed speaking tended to be slower in speed 
tasks in other behavioral performances. 

3. Individuals who had fewer correct words 
in delayed speaking tended to be less facile in 
tasks requiring accuracy and fluency of symbol- 
manipulation. 


j- Individuals who had higher sound pres- 
sure in delayed speaking tended to have high 
anxiety, and to be more fearful, suggestible and 
self-referring. 

5. In undelayed reading there appeared to 
between words and 


be associations correct 


abilities, and between sound pressure and 
personality traits, similar to those found for 
the delayed performances; however, the strong- 


est association seemed to be between duration 
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and personality measures. In undelayed speak- 
ing, no clear pattern was noted. 


Ranney, J. Buckminster, “An Analysis and 
Evaluation of Selected Barriers to Ef- 
fective Communication,” Ohio State U. 


The purpose of the study was to find, de- 
velop, and evaluate expressions of convention 
in our culture toward and about speech which 
are potentially of The 
items selected were presented in a Speech Con- 
vention Scale. Examples of the conventions re- 


negative character. 


portd in the Speech Convention Scale were, 
“Always let your hostess lead the conversation,” 
“Avoid unpleasant subjects in conversation,” 
and “Stand at attention when you speak.” An 
investigation was undertaken to determine the 
relationships, if any, between such conventions 
and speaking success. 

The literature in the social and 


speech conventions was examined. The meth- 


area of 


odology of attitude scale construction was 


studied, and a 120 item Speech Convention 
Scale was developed from speech attitude in- 
vestigations, “behavior book’ concepts, and the 
suggestions of interested associates. The Speech 
Convention Scale was administered to selected 
high school, college, and adult subject groups. 
An analysis of the results of the administration 
revealed that for each of the subject groups the 
120 item Speech Convention Scale produced at 
least 40 items with an item-test correlation of 
$3 or 
item-test 


better. The go items with the highest 


correlations for the three subject 
groups were collated to produce selected high 


school, college, and adult forms of the Speech 


Convention Scale. The selected forms have 
iiem-test correlations of .37 or better. 
The reliability of the Speech Convention 


Scale and the degree to which the Speech Con- 


vention Scale correlated with an outside cri- 


terion test were investigated. The _ reliability 
was found to be .88 measured by an odd-even 
correlation; hence the scale was deemed to be 
internally consistent. The outside criterion-test 
correlations measured for a college and adult 
group were found to be .39 and .59; hence the 
degree to which speakers reject negative speech 


conventions was 


considered to be a marked 


corrlate of speaking success. 


An examination of the means and the stand- 
ard deviations of the three sample populations 
for the Speech Convention Scale indicates a 
normal distribution of the acceptance of con- 


vention, although the adult sample appears 


to accept negative conventions with greater 


frequency than the 
1 ) 
populations. 


high school and college 

An analysis of selected items was undertaken 
to consider the relationship to speech instruc- 
tion of the high school, college, and adult re- 
jection or acceptance of the conventions of the 
Speech Convention Scale. Norms for the pur- 
pose of evaluating specific scores were computed 
for the high school, college, and adult selected 
forms of the Speech Convention Scale. 

The selected forms of the Speech Convention 
Scale are presented as descriptive and _ socially 
diagnostic 


instruments for use in speech in- 


struction. 


Shanks, James Clements, Jr., “An X-Ray 
Study of Vertical Rib Movement During 
Respiration,” Northwestern U. 

Improving or correcting speech at times in- 
volves modifying breathing habits or patterns. 
Such with 
the physiology of normal respiration. As there 
appeared to be some ambiguity concerning the 


modifications should be consonant 


usual function of vertical rib movement during 
respiration, the present study was designed to 
explore the nature of such movement. 

films of the frontal 
view of the chest were taken on each of 40 
college men. Each film recorded the rib loca- 
tions at both peaks of a respiratory cycle. The 


Double exposure x-ray 


vertical distance between these two representa- 
Measurements 
were made at two points along a rib: one in 


tions of a rib was measured. 
the front of the chest, and a second at the 
back of the chest near the lateral chest 

Studied 


wall. 
collectively and individually, the 
records of these 40 subjects gave evidence re- 
garding the way in which vertical movement 
(1) of one rib related to movement of other 
ribs, and (2) at one point of measurement re- 
lated to movement at another point on the 
same rib. 

The effect of the 
vertical rib 


type of breathing upon 


movement was investigated by 
comparing three types of respiratory activity: 
quiet respiration, and respiration for vowel 
phonation of two levels of loudness. The in- 
fluence of training upon rib movement was 
studied by comparing two groups of subjects 
differing in training in public speaking or 
singing. 

data 


Measurement were inspected for pat- 


Certain trends 


were tested for statistical significance. 


terns or trends of movement. 
Results are summarized as follows: 
(1) All of the 
vertically, but not by the same amount. 


various ribs studied moved 
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(2) At the posterior point of measurement 
of ribs 2-11, group mean values indicated that 
lower ribs tended to move vertically more 
than upper ribs; however, each rib did not 
move more than the rib above it by an amount 
which was constant for all pairs of adjacent 
ribs. Moreover this tendency was not present 
in all individual subjects. In one-third of the 
subjects greater movement was found in lower 
ribs. In another one-third of the subjects the 
different ribs moved vertically by about the 
same amount. One-sixth of the subjects had 
bimodal patterns, with one area 
movement centered 


of greater 
around ribs g and 4, 
another area centered around ribs g and 10. 
In three individuals upper ribs moved more 
than lower ribs. 


(3) At the anterior point of measurement 
of ribs 2-6, the rib-to-rib pattern was curvi- 
linear, essentially parabolic. This pattern 
emerged from group mean values and from 
measurement data of individual subjects. 


(4) For ribs 2-6, vertical movement at the 
anterior portion of a rib was different from 
(usually more than) movement at the posterior 
point of measurement of the same rib. 


(5) Patterns of rib movement in one type of 
respiratory activity differed from patterns in 
other kinds of respiratory activity in degree, 
rather than in kind. 


(6) Patterns of rib movement in the trained 
group did not appear to differ from patterns 
in the untrained group. 


Teegarden, James Carr, “Auditory Thres- 
hold Variations Associated with Stimu- 
lation by Sustained Vowels,” Purdue U. 


In the experiment, fifteen normal hearing 
subjects participated in a series of experimental 
sessions, each of which consisted of three suc- 
cessive steps: 1) a pre-stimulation threshold 
determination at a specified frequency, 2) a 
one-minute auditory stimulation by sustained 
vowels at a predetermined sensation level, and 
3) a post-stimulation threshold determination 
for the frequency under scrutiny. 

The three vowel stimuli [i], [a], and [u] 
were chosen on a judgmental basis from 60 
vowels produced by 10 male speakers. Each 
of the three vowels was subjected to analysis 
by an audio-frequency spectrometer, the re- 
sults of which helped to determine what 
frequencies within the auditory range should 
be subjected to pre- and post-stimulation test- 
ing. An analysis of variance technique was 


used to establish the effects and interactions of 
vowels, sensation levels, and 
two auditory variables: 
threshold return. 


frequencies on 
threshold shift and 


Based upon statistical and observational find- 
ings, and qualified by the usual limitations, 
the following major conclusions, selected from 
a larger body of such conclusions, are believed 
to be justified: 


A. In post-stimulation 
ferences in the 
are found. 


testing, significant dif- 
amount of threshold shift 


1. Sensation levels: stimulation at the 60 
db SL produces _ greater 
stimulation at a 20 db SL. 


shifts than 


2. Frequencies: in general, the frequencies 


contributing the most energy to the 


vowels produce the greater shifts. 


3. Vowels by sensation levels (across all 
frequencies): There is more threshold 
shift variability after vowel exposures 


at the 20 db SL than the 60 db SL. The 
threshold shift difference between the 20 
db and the 60 db SL is greater for the 
[a] vowel than either the [i] or the 
[uj vowel for the frequencies tested. 

4. In general, markedly greater threshold 
shifts are revealed following [i] and [u] 
vowel exposures than those revealed fol- 
lowing [a] vowel exposures; an unex- 


plained result was the relatively large 
threshold shift at 2500 cps for the [a] 
little 


vowel, which contained relatively 


energy at that frequency. 


B. In 
ferences in the time of threshold return are 


post-stimulation testing significant dif 
found, attributable to vowels by frequencies 
(across all sensation levels): 

a. The pattern of threshold returns is sim- 
ilar for the [i] and [u] 
tively slow threshold return at the low 


vowels—rela- 


test frequencies and rapid at the higher 
frequencies. 
b. The 


2500 cps test frequency shows a reversal 


threshold return behavior at the 
in this pattern—there tends to be slower 


threshold return at this frequency. 


C. Although there are apparent differences be- 
tween threshold return as tests of the effects 
of auditory stimulation by vowels, in gen- 
eral they 
greater 
points of greater delay in threshold return. 


exhibit co-variation: points of 


threshold shift tend also to be 


Abstract by T. D. HANLEy, Purdue U. 
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Turner, Daniel, “A Study of Speech Effec- 
tiveness and Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment among Ninth Grade Pupils,” Ed.D., 
Boston U. 


The speaking effectiveness of 292 ninth grade 
pupils in a junior high school in Rhode Island 
was evaluated by four teachers and fifteen fel- 
low pupils in two extemporaneous speeches by 
means of the Bryan-Wilke Speech Scale. Each 
pupil’s conversational ability was rated by all 
other pupils by means of a modified sociometric 
technique. Each pupil was rated on general 
speech effectiveness by all his teachers on a 
chart Read. A composite 
score Of speaking effectiveness was computed 
from all of these ratings. Using these composite 


rating devised by 


scores aS a basis, 75 “good” speakers and 75 
“poor” speakers were selected. These 150 
speakers were arranged in groups of six and 
rated by three teachers and seventeen fellow 
pupils in an impromptu panel discussion. The 
showed that the 
statistically 


significantly different. The 1.Q.’s of each group 


ratings of these discussions 


“good” and “poor” groups were 
were obtained from the permanent records of 
The mean I1.Q. for the 


group was 106; for the 


the school. “good” 


“poor” group, the 


mean I.Q. was 100. 


The personal and social adjustment of the 
two groups was measured by the California 
Test of Each pupil’s guidance 
counselor also rated adjustment by using the 
items from the California Test of Personality. 


Personality. 


Certain aspects of school achievement were 
determined by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
the California Reading Test, the California 


Language Test, and the teachers’ marks in 


academic subjects. 


Results reveal that the “good” speakers were 
better adjusted personally and_ socially, as 
measured by the California Test of Personality 
than the “poor” speakers. (.01 level of confi- 
dence) “Good” speakers had better vocabularies, 
better reading comprehension, and a 
command of language “poor” speakers 
as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
the California Reading Test, and the Cali- 
fornia Language Test (.o1 level of confidence). 


The “good” speakers had significantly higher 


better 
than 


grade point averages in academic subjects than 
fornia Language Test (.01 level of confidence). 


determine the 
causal factors which might contribute to the 
close relationship between speaking effective- 
ness, adjustment, and school achievement. 


No attempi was made to 


Abstracted by WiLBeRT Pronovost, Boston U. 
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Weaver, Carl H., “The Influence of Some 
Group Values on Communications in 
Business and Industry,” Ohio State U. 


This research was an effort to quantify the 
barrier posed by differences in the frames of 
reference of labor and management in the 
area of industrial relations by means of the 


semantic differential technique developed by 
Osgood. Ten concepts were selected (eg., 
arbitration, grievance, seniority) which were 


believed to encompass the area of industrial 
relations communication, and matched with go 
gradients which had heavy loadings on the 
evaluative factor in the factor analysis done by 
Osgood and Suci (e.g., 


white-black). Subjects marked each concept on 


fair-unfair, good-bad, 


a seven-point scale with the opposing gradient 
terms at each end of the scale. This 300-item 
pilot test was administered’ to 50 Ohio State 
University students, half of whom were labor- 


minded and half management-minded. From 
these results a 100-item pretest was con- 
structed containing eight concepts and 12 or 


13 gradients for each concept. This pretest was 
administered to 67 labor leaders and 71 mem- 
bers of the management group. The split-half 
reliability coefficients were .g6 for labor and 
.g8 for management. From these results a 25- 
item test was constructed with split-half reli- 
ability coefficients of .g5 for labor and .g2 for 
management. The standard error of measure- 
ment for this test was approximately one tenth 
of a scale unit. 


The mean response of the labor group on 
the pretest was 2.3 and for management, 4.6 
The mean response of management fell on la- 
bor’s end of the continuum for the concepts 
seniority and arbitration and was approximately 
neutral on grievance. The scale distance from 
the neutral point on the scale (4.0) to the mean 
of the group responses (Osgood’s D value) was 
1.5 Or more on 85 of labor’s items, but reached 
that value on only 22 of management’s items. 
The most extreme mean response for any labor 
subject was 1.0, followed closely by others al- 


most as extreme. The most extreme mean 
response for any management subject was 5.78, 
and there were only 13 management subjects 
whose mean responses exceeded 5.0. In addi- 
tion, members of the management group agreed 
with each other less well than members of the 
labor group did. The mean standard deviation 
on individual items was greater for manage- 
ment than for labor, and the difference was 
significant at the five per cent level of confi- 


dence. Finally, 97 of the 100 items differentiated 
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between the two groups at the .1 per 


level of confidence or 


cent 
better. 
The following conclusions were drawn: 


1. The frames of reference of these two 
groups can be measured with the semantic 
differential and the strength of the semantic 


barrier quantified. 
2. There were significant semantic differences 
between these groups. 
3. The labor group stereotyped more than 
the management and the 


group, stereotypes 


were more extreme. 


j. Management seemed to be leaving its 
traditional position on some of these concepts 
and adopting some of the concepts of labor. 

5. Management’s frame of reference in this 


area was not well understood either by man- 


agement or by writers on the subject. 


Young, Norton B., “Certain Effects on Vocal 
Pitch of Frequency Modulated Auditory 
Feedback,” Purdue U. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
if there were differences in vocal 
attributable to the frequency pitch- 
shifted auditory sidetone. Toward this end _ in- 
strumentation titled the 
Shifter was designed and after revisions con- 
structed by Voice 


pitch level 


level of 
\udio-Frequenc v 


engineers of the 
Laboratory. 


Purdue 
Science 

The following basic steps were employed in 
the experimental design and analysis of the 
data obtained: 

1. Thirty male subjects, meeting criteria of 
normal and normal 
were tested for habitual pitch level. 

2. While subjects. read a standard passage 


hearing acuity speech, 


three conditions of instantaneous auditory side 
tone frequency manipulation at three condi- 
tions of sound pressure level were administered 
by earphones. These were: up-shift five semi- 
tones, no-shift down-shift five semitones 
(based upon the individual subject’s habitual 
pitch level), and sound pressure levels approx 
imating speech (80 db), 
speech (60 db) and quiet speech (40 db). 

3. The 


and 


loud conversational 


vocal output under each condition 


was tape recorded for each speaker. These 
recordings were then subjected to vocal 
frequency measurement and sound pressure 
level measurement. 


4. Statistical treatment of the data was per- 
formed by the analysis of variance, signed rank 
and chi-square techniques. 

5. A second study was undertaken using ten 
male subjects. The procedure was identical ex- 


cept for the following extension of the var- 


conditions and two 
of upward pitch-shift were used. 


iables: two no-shift levels 
These 
Y% and % octave intervals above the subject's 


estimated habitual 


were 


level. The sound pressure 
level was constant at an approximate 80 db 
level. 

data 


6. These were subjected to statistical 


analysis by the signed rank test and the ¢ test. 


[he validation procedure for the audio 


frequency shifter by harmonic analysis indi 
cated that the fundamental frequency could be 
shifted 


amounts, but 


accurately and reliably in known 
that 
ships in the overtone structure were disturbed 
The 


subject's 


normal harmonic relation- 


double consequence of pitch-shifting a 


voice, therefore, was his perception 


of lower or higher pitch and also of a “peculiar’ 
or “unnatural” timbre. 

The findings in the experiment were essen- 
tially negative. With acknowledgement of the 
usual sources of experimental error, plus errors 
attributable to 


imperfections in instrumenta- 


tion, the following conclusions are offered: 


1. There are no statistically significant dif- 


ferences in group vocal level 


shifted 


mean pitch 


of the side-tone 


2. Individual subjects are inconsistent in 
response to the altered side-tone conditions 


in the following patterns: 


(1) Some consistently resist side-tone shifts 
(2) Some consistently follow side-tone shifts 
(3) Some are generally inconsistent 

3. There are no differences in response dire 


tion of magnitude attributable to the sound 


pressure level of the stimulus presentation 
Purdue lL 


Abstract by T. D. HANLEy, 


II. Public Address 


Austen, Albert Angus, “Studies in the Rhet- 
oric of William Ewart Gladstone,” Cornell 
U. 


These five critical studies examine a_ rep 


resentative cross section of Gladstone’s oratory 
to determine the bases of his effectiveness as a 
speaker in Parliament and on the hustings 
Gladstone's first budget speech of April 1853 
and Disraeli’s budget speech in the preceding 
December are analyzed with particular atten- 
tion to the immediate political situation. Glad 
stone’s triumph and his opponent's failure in 
these speeches are attributed to the fact that 
more complete fiscal data was available by the 
time Gladstone spoke, and to his more pro 
found understanding of British finances, firmer 
policy and talent for 


decisions patient and 
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orderly but enthusiastic presentation of detailed 
financial reasoning. 

The Midlothian campaigns of 1879 and 1880 
are reviewed as_ illustrative of Gladstone's 
practical command of many techniques which 
have since become common in national politi- 
cal campaigns. His 


short “railway” 


formal 


speeches 


and his longer, more addresses are 
studied for selection of topics, structure, aud- 
ience adaptation and style, and these are re- 
lated to the principal purposes of the cam- 
paigns. 

A survey floor 


of Gladstone’s work on the 


of Commons in the relatively uneventful year 


of 1872 provides a view of his mature par- 
liamentary speaking in routine situations. This 
view is then contrasted with his utterance at 
a moment of crisis through a detailed inspec- 
tion of his speech introducing the first Home 
Rule bill in 1886. 

Gladstone’s well-known habit of elaboration 
illustrated. A 


mental activity and deficient sensibility to the 


is defined and high degree of 


demands of a given situation are suggested as 
principal causes. 

Contemporary comment from a wide range 
of sources is marshalled to describe Gladstone's 


The 


his delivery 


delivery. testimony cited indicates that 


changed over a period of years 


from a subdued, scholarly manner to one of 


great energy and force, but there is not 
sufficient evidence to .explain this change fully. 
The impression of energy in Gladstone’s ma- 
tured delivery is laid to his remarkably flexible 


voice, intensity of 


and 
tremendous variety of gesture. Important also 


were his 


gaze, great fluency, 


usual practice of speaking extem- 
poraneously from notes and his belief that the 
ultimate creation of a speech depended upon 
the inspiration which the speaker drew from 
his audience at the 


moment of utterance. 


From these studies the writer concludes that 


Gladstone’s success as a speaker cannot be 
attributed to the quality of his ideas, which 
were generally 


unoriginal, or to his_ style, 


which was unusually 


rather to 
the sense of deep conviction which he conveyed, 
to his prestige as a long-established political 
leader, to his reputation as a man of courage, 
principle 


complex, but 


and firm belief, and, 
especially, to the peculiarly magnetic quality 
of his debater, Glad- 


stone found in political oratory a medium of 


religious 


delivery. Essentially a 
expression for the intricate, argumentative cast 
of his mind and for the earnestness and sense 
of mission which were the prime elements of 
his character. 


Abstract by HArry P. Kerr,’ Cornell U. 


Berquist, Goodwin Fauntleroy, “The Parlia- 
mentary Speaking of John Pym: 1621- 
1643,” Pennsylvania State U. 


John Pym, the subject of this study, was 


England’s first major parliamentary leader. 
Biographers and historians alike agree that 
Pym was an effective speaker, though there 


appears to be no detailed analysis of his speak- 
ing in print. The purpose of this study, there- 
fore, was to try to determine the bases of 
Pym's effectiveness as a parliamentary speaker. 

{s a means of understanding the relation- 
ships which existed between speaker, speech, 
audience, and occasion, a study was made of 
the historical setting of Pym as a parliamentary 
speaker in Stuart England. This study included 
a biographical sketch of Pym’s life; a histori- 
cal sketch of the which he lived; an 
of St. West- 


minster Hall, the principal places where Pym 


time in 


analvsis Stephen's Chapel and 


spoke; and a detailed treatment of Pym’s par- 
ticular relationship as a speaker to his listeners. 


Thirty-five speech texts were then verified 


as genuine reports of speeches actually de- 


livered by Pym. Earlier investigators had val- 


idated fifteen of and the writer 


more by a 


these texts, 


corroborated twenty careful com- 


parison of contemporary sources. 


The speech criteria selected for this study 


included elements of the speaker's invention, 


style, arrangement, and delivery. These criteria 
were chosen on the basis of the task involved 


and the available evidence. The treatment of 


Pym’'s invention included an analysis of his 
ideas, goals, modes of proof, and audience 
adaptation. The treatment of style, curtailed 


somewhat by the lack of verbatim speech texts, 
involved a discussion of Pym’s choice and use 
of words, and of his sentence structure. Arrange- 
ment centered upon Pym’s homelitic organiza- 


tion of ideas, and delivery was limited by 
available evidence to a _ treatment of Pym’s 
manner of presentation, the physical factors 


conducive to his effectiveness, and his method 
of speech preparation. 

Evidence that Pym was indeed an effective 
speaker included direct, immediate response to 
his speeches, contemporary estimates of his 
ability as a speaker, his remarkable ability to 
forecast future trends, the actual changes in 
belief and attitude caused by his speaking, and 
the discernible long range effects of his speak- 
ing. 

The bases of Pym’s effectiveness as a speaker 
were found to be the following: (1) Pym was 
a representative speaker for his interests largely 


coincided with those of his listeners; (2) Pym’s 
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reputation as a man of courage and integrity 
definitely contributed to his speech effective- 
ness; (3) Pym was skillful in blending old and 
new ideas, carefully grounding his proposals 
in precedents even when the proposals them- 
selves were new; (4) Pym repeatedly adapted 
his ideas of his audience; 
speaker, Pym was easy to 


to those 5) as a 
due to his 
simple style, lucid organization, and restrained 
manner of delivery; (6) invariably Pym backed 
up his arguments with evidence, relying pri- 
marily upon logical proof to do so; and (7) 
Pym devised remarkable means of communicat- 


follow 


ing his views to a reading as well as a listening 
audience. 


Bilsborrow, Eleanor Janice, “The Philosophy 
of Social Reform in the Speeches of 
Eleanor Roosevelt,” U. of Denver. 


It was the specific purpose of this study to 
discover the philosophy of 
Anna 


“social reform” of 


Eleanor Roosevelt as shown by an 
analysis of twenty selected speeches. 

The specific speeches selected for analysis 
date from 1934 to 1956. They were selected on 
a time-sequence and issue-sequence basis in 
order that they be representative of her speak- 
ing career. Each speech situation was analyzed 
in the following manner: 

2 me 


of audience each speech was designed for. 


was necessary to determine the type 
2. The content of each speech was examined 
to determine its purpose. 
3. The specific purpose of each speech was 
checked against the context of social reform. 
4. The Mrs. Roosevelt used to 
support her initial proposal were examined in 
the context of social reform. 


ideas which 


5. Each speech was closely examined in light 


of Aristotle's modes of persuasion—logical 
proof, emotional proof, and ethical proof. The 
study was limited to the area of invention. 
Arrangement, style, and delivery were not con- 


sidered. 


Conclusion: 


1. The analysis of the content of the twenty 
addresses and speech situations presented in 
this study revealed that Mrs. Roosevelt's ideas 
fell into the context of social reform. Each of 
the twenty speeches contained ideas which 
displayed attitudes “characterized by the be- 
lief that the improvement or the salvation of 
the social order, or both, can be accomplished 
through the alteration of some particular in- 
stitution, activity, or condition.” Some of the 
causes for which Mrs. this 


Roosevelt voiced 


need for “alteration or change” included the 
following: 

A. The improvement of the social status 
of the Negro. 

B. A greater sense of responsibility toward 
democracy. 

C. Elimination of language barriers through- 
out the world. 

D. A greater alertness toward world situ 
ations. 

E. A understanding of the human 
factor in international understanding. 


better 


F. The need to pursue an unequivocal policy 
in regard to the Middle East. 

2. The analysis of the content of the twenty 
addresses situations presented in 
this study in terms of the extent to which Mrs. 
Roosevelt supported the concepts of social re- 
form by the use of the modes of proof revealed 
in the following: 

A. Mrs. 
all three modes of persuasion in each of the 
twenty speeches. 


and speech 


Roosevelt used a combination of 


B. Mrs. Roosevelt’s logical appeals revealed 
more frequent use of artistic proof. 

C. Mrs. 
vealed the frequent use of confidence, appeals 


Roosevelt's emotional appeals re- 


to indignation, and attempts to arouse pity 


and shame. 

D. Mrs. Roosevelt's ethical appeals revealed 
her strength in the knowledge of her subject 
and the devotion to her cause. Her qualities 
of leadership, including prestige and reputa- 
tion, dominant factors in 


were her gaining 


ethos. 


Castleberry, Ottis L., “A Study of the 
Nature and Sources of the Effectiveness 
of the Preaching of Benjamin Franklin 
in the Restoration Movement in America, 
1840-1878,” Pennsylvania State U. 


One of the most important leaders among 
the second restorationists 
back-to-the-Bible 


was a fourth generation 


generation (sup- 


porters of the movement) 
descendant of the 
famous signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Benjamin Franklin, and bore the same 
name as his forebear. 


to determine the 


illustrious This study 


was an attempt nature and 
sources of the effectiveness of the preaching 
done by the latter Benjamin Franklin in the 
Restoration Movement in 
to 1878. 


The over-all rhetorical research method used 


America from 1840 


in this study was the biographical approach. 
This method involves a search for the rhe- 
torical principles and practices of the speaker. 
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nature, but stresses a 


{t is biographical in 
rhetorico-critical study of the man. 


Before attempting to analyze specific sam- 
ples of Franklin’s speaking, it seemed essential 
to place the man in some perspective in rela- 
tion to his times, the religious climate of those 


times, and the Restoration Movement. The 


opening chapters supplied this material. 
An analysis of the relationship of the Res- 


toration Movement to other religious move- 


ments of the time and an assessment of 


Franklin’s place in the hierarchy of important 
figures in the movement were next made 
Following a biography of 


Franklin, giving special attention to the sources 


these analyses, 


of his religion and to the formation of his 
rhetorical views, was presented. 

All of Franklin’s sermons for which texts 
are available, were next surveyed in calendar 


form in order to make possible a meaningful 
sampling of the speaker's total array of ser- 
mons. 

A random sample of ten sermons was analyzed 
for the 
of generally accepted rhetorical methods. These 


presence and effectiveness of the use 


summarized thus: (1) Lines 
of Argument; (2) Means of 


Style and 


methods may be 
Persuasion; (3) 
Audience 


Exposition; (4) \dapta- 


tion; and (5) Arrangement. Delivery was 
treated in a separate chapter 

From this investigation of Franklin’s preach- 
ing methods, plus the background chapters, 
certain conclusions regarding the factors which 
may account for the 


speaker's success as a 


preacher were drawn. 

Some general conclusions on the nature and 
sources of the preaching of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, according to the evidence revealed in the 
present study, are presented below. 

1. His lines of argument were generally well- 
adapted to his purpose. 

2. His use of logical and emotional proof 
was effective. 
were 


3. His addresses well-organized and 


very easy to follow. He consistently used the 
orthodox plan of Introduction, Body and Con- 
clusion. In only one speech did he entirely 
omit an Introduction and immediately begin 
his argument. 

{- His style was relatively straightforward and 
simple. His spare use of embellishment was 
generally effective. 

5: He adapted his language to the common 
man, whom he most often addressed. 

6. He had a of Biblical 


knowledge which he relied upon for evidence. 


tremendous fund 


7. His ethical proof may be said to stem 
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mostly from his excellent character and his 
popularity as a speaker and writer. 
8. His apparent sincerity, reverence and 


devotion to the cause he represented were in 
his favor. 


Dreyfus, Lee Sherman, “Persuasion Tech- 
niques in Modern Congressional Debate,” 
U. of Wisconsin. 


This is a subjective rhetorical analysis whose 
primary purpose is to examine the techniques 
of verbal persuasion used in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. A case 
study was made of the speeches given on the 
floor of both Houses and in the hearings be- 
fore the Senate and House Committees on Mili- 


tary Affairs on the Conscription Bill of 1940. 
A representative selection of excerpts from 
this material was made and then analyzed. 


The techniques were labeled throughout the 
debate and hearings and can be found within 
the body of the thesis. 

We conclude that United States Congress- 
men generally utilize all available persuasion 
techniques. Authority was one of the most 
used techniques, and both Houses displayed a 
reverence for our “founding fathers.’ Persua- 
sion elements resorted to with high frequency 
were loaded words, rhetorical questions, ex- 
amples, appeals to authority, fear, duty and re- 
sponsibility, sentiment and sympathy, fairness, 
and tradition. 

Some techniques were noticeably infrequent 


such as statistics, dilemma, abuse, Anglo-Saxon 


terms, euphonisms, suspense, interrogation, 
power appeals, superstition, slogans, sense 
appeals, and “red herring” techniques. 

The House tended to over-simplify issues 


while the Senate made greater use of personal 
ethos and appeals to pride and duty. The 


House tended toward greater use of fear 
appeals. 

Some conclusions were made about the topic 
and the role and value of Congressional debate. 
It was found that conscription has a good deal 
of Anglo-Saxon and American heritage behind 
it. Conscription can be justified as the most 
democratic procedure for national defense. 

The Congressional debates frequently served 
an educative function for both Congressmen 
and the public. The role of press and broad- 
cast media in this process was readily observed. 
Debate may also be used to delay legislative 
This hasty 
and permits a period for public reaction. Mi- 
nority groups are given a good opportunity in 
these 


action. delay prevents legislation 


weaknesses and 


debates to 


point out 
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amend the law. Legislatively the debates served 
the function of improving the Bill. Debate 
helps the undecided to make up their minds. 
Whether it is effective in getting legislators to 
change their minds and their votes on a hot 
issue is Open to question. 


The study demonstrated a greater sense of 
formality in the Senate and a greater prevalence 
in the House of such techniques as ad hom- 
inem, sarcasm, name-calling, and invective. At 
times, the House appeared to be the squabble 
of hucksters. Senate speeches wandered off the 
bit House 
the House rule 


fluential in this phenomenon. 


than but 


five-minute 


issue a more speec hes, 


seemed to be in- 


Over-all participation in the debate’ was 
relatively high in both Houses, and we con- 
cluded that our Congress does function rep- 


resentatively. Congressmen were found to be 
generally well informed, and study shows that 
legislators do use the available techniques of 


persuasion. 


Eubanks, Ralph T., “An Historical and 
Rhetorical Study of the Speaking of Wil- 
liam C. Preston,” U. of Florida. 

The 


and appraise the oratorical career of William 


purpose of this study was to analyze 


Campbell Preston (1794-1860), South Carolina 
lawyer, legislator, and educator. Inquiry is 
directed into Preston’s rhetorical training and 


practices, ideas on rhetoric, and oratorical 
effectiveness. 
A member of Virginia’s First Families, 


Preston was reared in a patrician atmosphere 
He 


including in- 


of patriotism and _ political conservatism. 


received a_ classical education, 
tensive rhetorical training, and was graduated 
from South Carolina College. 

Following a rapid rise to oratorical eminence 
as a jury lawver, Preston served three terms in 
the South 
the 


Through an unquieting appeal to South Caro- 


Carolina legislature where he _ be- 


came leading protagonist of nullification. 


lina pride, he achieved his greatest oratorical 


victory with the Nullification Convention. 


In the United States Senate, 1833-1842, Pres- 
ton established a reputation as a bold defender 
of state rights and individual liberties. An un- 
compromising 


strengthened 


opponent of 
Whig 


notable addresses on Jackson’s removal of the 


Jackson, he 


the coalition, delivering 
federal deposits, the expunging resolution, and 
the abolition petitions issue. 
as a Calhoun Nullifier, he 


the Sub-Treasury 


Although elected 
broke with his col- 


league on plan, continuing 
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his rhetorical crusade to wreck the “spoils 
party.” 
In 1840 Preston became one of the leading 


stump champions of Harrison, delivering at 
South 
declining 
health in 1844, he again went before the people 
the of Clay. His refusal to 


follow Calhoun wrought his political downfall 


fourteen the 


East. 


least major speeches in 


and Though hampered by 


to urge election 


in South Carolina, and in 1842 he resigned 
his Senate seat rather than obey the legislature's 
instructions to 
bank. 


During the closing years of his life Preston 


oppose re-establishment of a 


national 


served with distinction as president and pro 
fessor of belles of South Col- 
lege, and promoted various cultural projects 


lettres Carolina 


Preston formulated no systematic theory of 
rhetoric, though he speculated on the subject. 
He regarded oratory as indissolubly wedded to 
ethics and politics, emphasized the importance 
of appealing to man as he is, and stressed the 
importance of stylistic elegance. 


Preston achieved genuine stature as an 
the 
He 


and on. the 


orator, employing with competence rhe- 


torical resources available to him. was at 


his best in ceremonial address 


hustings. As a legislative speaker, however, his 
logical appeal was weakened by the hobgoblin 
of political consistency and his inability to 
evolve appropriate programs for social action 
skill in 


compensated 


His strong moral character and com- 


manding his listeners’ emotions 


in some measure for his deficiences in logical! 
invention. He was a phrase-smith, an illum 
inator and dramatizer of schemes and_ ideas 


developing a feverish, pictorial style, and fluent, 
impassioned extempore delivery, which led to 
his apotheosis as “the Declaime1 
Many of his 


to create 


Inspired 


compeers excelled him in ability 
few 
feather the 


with vivid, Saxon English, and compelling de- 


the arrows of oral suasion; sur- 


passed him in ability to arrows 
livery. Through his service to his contempo- 
raries he became a symbol of America’s Golden 
Age of conservative 


oratory as it promoted 


idealism. 


Foxen, John, “A Rhetorical Analysis of Six- 
teen Speeches by Norman Thomas in the 
1932 Presidential Campaign,” State U. of 
Iowa. 


The financial crash of 1929 opened a decade 
of depression. By the 1932 election unemploy- 
ment had become severe and agricultural prices 
gravely depressed, showing that remedial meas- 
ures had been inadequate. The Socialist candi- 
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date, Norman Thomas, entered the presidential 
race a seasoned campaigner. He toured thirty- 
eight states, speaking hundreds of times. Six- 
teen of his campaign speeches, primarily key 


radio speeches, were analyzed rhetorically. 


The principal primary sources were the pri- 


vate papers of Norman Thomas and the rec- 


ords of the Socialist Party. 


Factors in Thomas’ background which _ in- 


fluenced the ideas in his campaign speeches 


include: a religious home environment, avid 


reading, scholastic success, and _ religious-social 


work. Thomas prepared his own speeches. His 


vocal delivery was distinctive and fluent; his 


physical delivery was energetic and enthusi- 


astic. 


The content of Thomas’ speeches rested up- 


on assumptions that the nation was living in a 


machine age, that man must learn to _ co- 


operate, and that the democratic ideal was a 
noble conception, 


Thomas brought out vividly and accurately 


the seriousness of the depression and the need 
for action. He argued repeatedly that the de- 
pression was the result of weaknesses in Ameri- 
can capitalism and the inadequate policies of 
the major candidates. His long-term plan de- 


manded social ownership of resources, pro- 


duction industries, utilities, and banking. His 


immediate plan included concrete measures to 
aid the unemployed and the farmers 
Able in refutation, he met his opponent’s: ar- 


guments by citing contrary evidence and by 


pointing out faults in evidence and reasoning. 


He attempted to prove that his long-range 


plans would work and would not introduce 


evils. His arguments were well supported with 


evidence, accurately cited, pinned down to 


sources. His reasoning was valid, proceeding 


mainly by generalization and causal relation. 


Principal motivational appeals were to desire 


for security and social responsibility. Thomas 


offered also a strong ethical appeal, growing 


out of his knowledge, sincerity, and aggres- 


siveness. 


Thomas observed the classical plan of or- 


ganization. His introductions were short and 


persuasive; his conclusions simple, motiva- 


tional, and somewhat “grand” in style. Char- 
acteristically, he revealed a coherent and uni- 
fied series of arguments. He was at his best 
when he organized his discussions in a_ prob- 
lem-solving arrangement. His speaking style 
was clear, impressive, and devoid of socialistic 
jargon. He 


repetition, and 


used comparison, alliteration, 


restatement to secure clarity 


and vividness, and was a master of the art of 


ridicule and sarcasm. 
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Several factors indicate that Thomas was 


enthusiastic 
The mail response 
to his radio speeches was impressive. Editorial 


effective. He drew large and 


crowds wherever he spoke. 


writers respected him as an able, sincere candi- 


date but distrusted some of his ideas. His 
popular vote was considerably higher than 
in the 1928 election. Fulfilling the functions 


of a third-party spokesman, Thomas accurately 
and_ colorfully atten- 
the problems of the 
time and advanced proposals too radical for 


called the _ electorate’s 


tion to the gravity of 
either of the two major parties to advocate. 
Many of these ideas later were translated into 
practical measures by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 


Holm, James N., “A Rhetorical Study of 
the Public Speaking of James A. Garfield, 
1851-1859,” Western Reserve U. 


During a lifetime in state and _ national 
James A. Garfield 
known as an eloquent speaker. The purpose 


of this 


politics, became widely 


study is to evaluate rhetorically the 
opening period of his career, beginning with 
Western 
Institute in 1851 and ending with his election 
to the Ohio Senate in 


his matriculation at Reserve Eclectic 


1859. These years were 
for him an era of extraordinary growth and 
maturation. 

Garfield’s serious education began at the 
Geauga Academy in Chester, Ohio, and con- 
tinued at the 


College. At 


literary 


Eclectic Institute and Williams 


these institutions he received a 
contributed to his 


language skills, and a wealth of speaking ex- 


education which 
perience in the activities of the literary soci- 


eties. His writing, particularly as editor of 


the Williams Quarterly, and his interest in 


listening to speeches likewise aided his de- 
velopment as a speaker. 

From 1851 until 1856 Garfield’s speaking was 
limited to preaching, during which time he 
developed a reputation as an effective pleader 
of the gospel. In 1857 he returned from Wil- 
Hiram to_ teach, into a 


liams to plunging 


rigorous schedule of academic lecturing. 
speaking to educational meetings, and preach- 
ing, often delivering three sermons on a Sun- 
day. 

In 1858 Garfield 
evolution with an itinerant freethinker named 
Denton. For a 


engaged in a debate on 


week they argued in Chagrin 
Falls before audiences of 700 to 1000 people. 
Garfield’s reputation was thereby so enhanced 
that he was asked to lecture throughout the 


Western Reserve on evolution and science. His 
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growing repute as a leader in educational, 
literary, and scientific thought, together with 
his oratorical power, led in 1859 to his nom- 
ination for the Ohio Senate, an office which 
he won after a vigorous campaign. 

To his audiences Garfield appeared as a 
man of genial personality, confident, and full 
of enthusiasm and vitality. He was tall, erect, 
and manly, speaking with conversational effect. 
These facts, combined with his known integrity, 
helped him exert a strong influence over the 
audiences of the Western His wide 
reading and retentive enabled him 
to fill his addresses with a wealth of illustra- 
tive material, confirming his reputation as a 
scholar. 


Reserve. 
memory 


Garfield’s listeners were representative of the 
people of the Western Reserve, concerned with 
cultural improvement, religion, and science. In 
general, the speaker’s ideas were those of his 
listeners, and his persuasive problem was 
largely to vitalize their beliefs. While Garfield 
relied heavily on 
and emotional 


logical ethical 


proofs 


proofs, his 
highly 
combined within a classical speech structure 


were effective, 
His style was clear, vivid, and energetic, par- 
ticularly strong in imagery and figurative lang- 
uage. He was able to fulfill the persuasive de- 
mands of his audiences, as evidenced in part 
by victory in his first political campaign 

While Garfield’s public address of the 1851- 
59 era was not a perfect model of rhetorical 
art, it nevertheless met generously the usual 
canons of rhetoric, and was unquestionably 
superior to that of his contemporaries on the 
Western Reserve. His speaking power was a 
central fact in his career, and his speeches of 
this period led to greater opportunities and 
graver responsibilities. 


Isaacson, Pauline H., “Robert Alphonso 
Taft—An Assessment of a Persuader,” U. 
of Minnesota. 


This attempt at assessment of the broader 
aspects of the persuasiveness of Robert Al- 
phonso Taft gives attention to the persuader’s 
effectiveness in other contexts as well as that 
of public address. Following an opening chap- 
ter which offers a biographical summary, pref- 
atory view, and the plan of the study, there is 
coverage of the early Tafts in America and 
the persuader’s more immediate heritage, early 
childhood, boyhood, and educational expe- 
riences associated with his father’s foreign serv- 
ice, particularly in the Philippine Islands. This 
leads to the 
education at 


consideration of his further 


Taft School, Yale University, the 


Law School of Harvard University. Robert 
Taft’s early career is presented with emphasis 
on its educative aspects which laid the ground- 
work for his later service, propositions, and 
advocacy. Included herein is the period of Mr. 
Taft's experience with the relief mission headed 
by Mr. Herbert Hoover following World War 
I and of his observation of the peace con. 
ference at Paris. Also included is consideration 
of the persuader’s initial political career and 
his persuasiveness as a campaigner in_ state 
politics and as a member of both houses of 
Ohio’s legislature. The traces the 
broadening of Robert Taft’s persuasive hori 
zon with his seeking of a national office. The 
senatorial campaigns of 1938 and 1944 are 
treated briefly while the far larger persuasive 
effort, the campaign of 1950, receives more de- 
tailed 


discussion 


analysis. Attention is accorded those 


who might be called the “Taft Team,” that 
is, those who served his candidacies to national 
office. 

The with his col 
leagues is measured in the presentation of M1 


persuader’s effectiveness 


Taft as a working Senator. His propositions 
his “stands” on the issues, follow. 

The three nomination campaigns, 1940, 1948 
and 1952, are discussed separately, again with 
the bulk of data cited for the last effort. 

In the 
the persuader’s 


section on speaking and_ speeches 


public address comes into 
focus. His manner of preparation as well as 
his presentation emerge. One public address 
that delivered to a national audience via radio 
on May 16, 1950, was selected for detailed 
analysis, which included a review of the his- 
torical setting and provocation for this now 
famous rebuttal. The evaluation of the pet 
suader’s stature in the area of public address 
is drawn from experts in the field of speech 
most of whom had heard Mr. Taft in person, 
some on many occasions, and were _ therefor¢ 
not limited in their judgments to those speeches 
which have appeared in print. The latter was 
particularly vital in the case of Mr. Taft who 
delivered thousands of speeches, most of which 
were extemporaneous, few of which ever 
appeared in print. Analysis of the persuader’s 
ethos appears in a separate chapter, and his 
ethical proof comes in for further consideration 
in the chronology of his service as majority 
leader. 

The closing portion of the manuscript in- 
cludes the posthumous Taft 


Foundation, the memorial! 


position, the 
projected physical 
which attests to his persuasiveness, a recapitula 
tion of the basic hypotheses put to the test 


by the material, their rejection or substanti 
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ation, and the author’s final appraisal of this 
twentieth century persuader. 

As the author 
drew upon the persuader’s contemporaries as 


bibliography indicates, the 
sources of data. About 1g0 people who knew 
the persuader furnished data. Several offered 
The Taft family co- 


manuscript materials. 


operated also. 


Jeffrey, Robert C., “An Analysis of the 
Forensic Speaking in the Credentials Com- 
mittee Hearings of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1952,” State U. of 
Iowa. 


The purpose was to analyze a debate situation 
in which the issues were important, the clash 
direct, and the participants battled for high 
stakes. The author selected four debates pre- 
sented before the Credentials Committee, those 
from Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. 
He traced the pre-convention campaign, and 
described the delegate selection and validating 
procedures used for seating contested delega- 
tions. The immediate and larger radio-televi- 
sion audiences were discussed. 

The debates themselves were analyzed in 
terms of logical, ethical and emotional proofs, 
according to the classical methods of speech 
criticism. Since many speakers participated in 
each of the debates, the contests were con- 
sidered in terms of issues. Organization of the 
speeches of the major speakers for each group 
within the framework. 


was treated broader 


Style and delivery were not considered. 

The cause for southern contests in this con- 
vention was rooted in the peculiar position of 
the Republican Party in the South. Small 
cliques of Republican leaders desired to re- 
strict membership in the party so that when 
a Republican administration was in power in 
Washington the patronage available would pro- 
vide greater power for the few. Control by 
these small groups was challenged in some of 
the southern states in 1952 by factions desirous 
of building a real two-party system. Since the 
power of the “ins’’ manifests itself in selecting 


delegates to the national convention, it was 


here that the battle was fought between the 
two groups. The controlling factions were gen- 
erally pro-Taft, those 


contesting, pro-Eisen- 


hower. 
The major issue in all of the debates con- 


sidered was “fair play,’ which became an 
issue when the pro-Taft forces in sume of the 
southern states appeared to be “rigging” the 


state delegate selection machinery. The Eisen- 
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hower supporters argued that the “ins” con- 
trolled the machinery undemocratically, while 


the Taft supporters argued that they func- 
tioned legally, and that many of the Eisen- 
hower supporters were actually Democrats 


who had invaded Republican conventions. 
The following conclusions were drawn from 
the speaking which took place in the debates 
considered: 
1. The pro-Eisenhower speakers demonstrated 
greater 
opponents. 


ability in analysis than did _ their 


2. The pro-Eisenhower speakers argued pri- 


marily from a logical base; their 


argued 


opponents 


frequently from a motivational base 
Authority was the principal form of support 


for both groups. 


3. Motivational appeals were frequently 
over-used, especially by the pro-Taft speakers. 
[he pro-Eisenhower speakers used the moti- 
effectively by 


uniting it with the logical arguments 


vational appeal of “fair play” 


j- Ethical appeals were effectively used by 
both sides. The speakers recognized the neces 
sity for establishing the credibility of them- 
selves and those they represented in order to 
gain acceptance. 

5- The speakers who refuted adapted well 
to the opponents’ 


arguments. The principal 


refutational technique employed was that of 


questioning the argumentative development of 
the opposition. Seldom were special forms of 


refutation utilized. 


6. The speakers covered extensive arguments 


well in a brief period of time. The organiza- 


tional development of most of the speakers 


followed the pattern of stating the general 


proposition, followed by supporting materials. 
7. The pro-Taft 


; speakers adapted well to 


the immediate audience, while the appeals of 


the pro-Eisenhower speakers were directed 


primarily at the larger radio-television au- 


dience. 

The speaking in the Credentials Committee 
hearings had only limited effect on the deci- 
sions of the committee. When one side demon 
strated a marked superiority the committee 
seemed to be able to rise above partisan con- 
nections and vote for that side. However, when 
the cases were almost 


equal, the committee 


tended to vote along partisan lines. 


There is some basis for concluding that 


Eisenhower's selection as the Republican Presi- 
dential nominee was due in part to the effec- 
used by the 


tive appeals pro-Eisenhower 


speakers in the hearings 
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Johnson, E. Orville, “Oliver P. Morton: A 
Study of His Career As a Public Speaker 
and of His Speaking on Slavery, Civil 
War, and Reconstruction Issues,” U. of 
Michigan. 


The purpose of this study was to collect 
available data concerning the public speaking 
career of Oliver P. Morton; to present his 
ideas on the issues raised by slavery, civil war, 
and reconstruction; to give a rhetorical analysis 
of selected speeches; and to describe his meth- 
ods of speech preparation and his manner and 
style of speech delivery. 

The sources used in the study are Morton’s 
letters and speeches; newspapers of the period, 
particularly the Jndianapolis Daily Journal; 
accounts by Morton’s contemporaries in their 
letters, books, manuscripts, diaries, and mem- 
oirs; and historical works of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction periods. 


Morton was a leading spokesman for the 
Republican party in Indiana from 1860 through 
1876. He carried out an 


schedule in 


intensive speaking 


every major political campaign 
during this period, and often made a series 
of political speeches in “off-year” elections. 
Morton’s views on slavery, civil war, and re- 
construction were made abundantly clear in 
his campaign speaking. He was opposed to the 
general diffusion of slavery, and, in fact, re- 
garded slavery as a positive evil. He argued 
against the right of secession and was an early 
advocate of the preservation of the Union by 
force of arms. Following the Civil War, he was 
aligned with the Radicals on matters of recon- 
struction. 

An analysis of selected speeches reveals 
points of strength and weakuess in Morton’s 
rhetorical practice. While not a master crafts- 
man in speech development and organization, 
his speeches are especially strong in_ logical 
proofs and ethical choices. Pathetic proof is 
not a prominent source of persuasion in his 
speeches, but emotional appeal is nevertheless 
often derived from the nature of the subjects 
on which he spoke and the speech occasions. 
Morton was effective in his use of language. 
His style may be characterized as direct, clear, 
and forceful, with little or no effort directed 


toward ornateness of language. 


In preparation for his speeches, Morton 
studied his materials carefully, relied heavily 
upon original materials 
continually, and often wrote out his speeches 
in manuscript form. He could and did speak 
extemporaneously, but evidence indicates that 


he probably preferred to read his 


sources, revised his 


speeches. 
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Impressive in appearance and dignified in 
mein, he exhibited a sense of strength and 
ruggedness in his speech delivery. Midway in 
his career, however, he was crippled by 
paralysis and subsequently spoke while sitting 
in a chair or on a support. This 
physical limitation did not seem to décrease 
his effectiveness as a speaker. 

Morton 


leaning 


would certainly be included in a 
list of the great political speakers which Indi- 
ana has produced. Much of his imprint upon 
his time was due to his speaking both as 
Governor of Indiana and as a United States 
Senator. The great number of speeches which 
he delivered and _ the exerted 


through his campaign and senate speaking en- 


influence he 


title him to an important place in the history 
of public address in Indiana. 


Kreps, Leslie Ray, “The Image of Japan in 
the Speaking of United States Congress- 
men, 1941-1953,” Northwestern U. 


This study surveys the speaking of United 
States Congressmen to 
of Japan 
meant the assumptions as to national character 


discover the “image 


contained therein. By “image” is 
upon which speaking about Japan is based. 
A discernible correlation was discovered be- 
tween the accuracy of the image of national 
character held by our legislators and the con- 
structive or destructive nature of the policies 
advocated. Speaking on relocation of Japanes 
Americans was illustrative of the “low accuracy 
image-destructive West 
coast Congressmen brought a racial stereotype 
to the relocation 


policy” correlation. 


debate. Because Japanese- 
racially, the 


ing of many Congressmen presented an image 


Americans were viewed speak 
of the Japanese—all Japanese—as beein treach- 


erous, dishonest, “atheistic,” and uncivilized 


Total relocation was possible only because 


such a racial stereotype was accepted. 


The opposite correlation—that between high 
image accuracy and constructive policy forma- 
tion—can be seen in the speaking of Congress 
men who defended the rights of Japanese 
Americans. Some Congressmen opposed depor- 
tation legislation on the grounds that the 
Japanese stereotype, as applied _ to 
Japanese-Americans, was inaccurate. 


racial 


The _ psychological warfare broadcasts to 
Japan by Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah 
also revealed high image accuracy. A former 
missionary to Japan and Far Eastern scholar, 
the Senator brought to his task of persuading 
the Japanese that war against the United 
States was. inimical to the interests of both 
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Japanese and Americans a knowledge of the 
Japanese people acquired over a lifetime of 
intimate relationships with them. _ 
Congressional speaking concerning Japan be- 
tween 1950 and 1953 produced a mixed image 
as far as its accuracy was concerned. Most Con- 
gressmen realized that Japan, a sovereign ally, 
would be more helpful to the free world than 
would Japan, an occupied puppet. 
image was accurate. But, in line with our need 


Such an 


for fully armed allies, the majority of Congress- 
men put a gun in the hand of the Japanese 
image they saw. This corresponded neither to 
the Japan in being nor the Japan which a 
majority of Japanese wanted to see. 

The analysis of the 
would suggest that the image concept method 


Thomas _ broadcasts 
may be one means of systematizing the proced- 
ures Of propaganda analysis. After classifying 
the broadcasts as to central themes, the image 
can be deduced from the principle lines of 
argument used by the propagandist to prove 
his points. A judgment as to the accuracy of 
this image can then be made. Such a judgment 
should be based upon detailed evidence rather 
than upon mere general impression. 

Analysis of the debate concerning Japanese- 
Americans indicates that Congressional debate 
direct clash. For 


often is conducted without 


eighteen months, only affirmative advocates 
spoke. Later the negative predominated. The 
“Are 


issues debated in a similar delayed-clash form?” 


question is raised, other controversial 

A large percentage of Congressional speaking 
which produced an image of Japan was com- 
pletely 


or predominantly quoted. This raises 


a question concerning invention in Congres- 
sional address: “Is speaking concerning other 
subjects about which Congressmen have little 


first-hand experience equally quoted?” 


Kyker, Rex Paxton, “William Winans, 
Minister and Politician of the Old South,” 
U. of Florida. 


William leading defender 
of slave-holding Protestants in the ante-Bellum 
South. Though Winans left a large personal 
library, his heirs withheld this extensive data 
until 


Winans was the 


1934. The collection was given to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
posited in the Department of 
History, Jackson, Mississippi. 


South, and de- 
Archives and 


Winans’ speaking should be rhetorically con- 
sidered as a part of 
oratory. He was born 


American 
November 3, ‘1788, in 
Pennsylvania. His father’s death in 1790 meant 
additional hardships for Mrs. Winans and her 











“grass-roots” 
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five children. Poverty and frequent moves 
limited Winans schooling to thirteen-and-one- 
half days plus scant additional home training, 
which provided 
influences. Mrs. 


strong moral and_ religious 


Winans’ cabin became the 
altar for any itinerant preacher. 

Winans, class-leader and 
exhorter, was ordained in 1808. In 1810, he 
volunteered to preach two years in the desolate 
Natchez country. He remained half a century. 


In 1815, this penniless itinerant by 


after serving as 


marriage 
acquired enough land and slaves to remain a 
circuit-rider. His circuits usually were four to 
five hundred miles and embraced from twenty- 
five to thirty societies. Though his appearance 
was disgraceful, Winans preached anywhere he 
could get a hearing—in cabin, camp-meeting, 
or conference. Thousands of his converts be- 
held him as a patriarch whose admonitions 
were law and gospel. 

The most important man in Southwestern 
Methodism, Winans preached with uncommon 
success. He studied constantly. His saddlebags 
were always filled with the best available books. 
He served for decades as Presiding Elder of 
the Mississippi built church 
Conference—An- 


Conference, 


schoois, and attended every 
nual or General, from 1820 until his death. 
He organized the Colonization 
Society and spoke for societies as far away as 
New York. An avid Whig, the “detested 
reverend politican” suffered a humiliating de- 
feat by Albert Gallatin 


Congressional campaign. 


Mississippi 


Brown in the 1849 


Winans championed the cause of the slave- 
holder. He justified slave-holding as a Christian 
act of mercy and engaged in prolonged debates 
on this issue with such abolitionists as Daniel 
DeVinne and Gerritt Smith. 

In the General Conferences, Winans was one 
of Methodism’s ablest debaters. In 1824 and 
1828, he defended the Bishop’s right to appoint 
presiding elders. The 1836 Conference heard 
him denounce preachers sympathetic to aboli- 
tion. He defended the Missouri Annual Con- 
ference at the 1840 General Conference for re- 
fusing to accept the testimony of a colored per- 
son in a church trial. In the famous dividing 
conference of 1844, Winans made the first de- 
fence of Bishop James O. 
holder. 

Winans was member of: the Committee of 
Nine that drew up the Plan of Separation, and 
led the 1845 Louisville convention to its deci- 
form the Methodist Church, South. 
Despite his leadership, Winans was never 
elected a bishop. Though the hurt he suffered 
was unmistakable, Winans could claim distinc- 


Andrew as a slave- 


sion to 
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tion for developing Methodism into the lead- 
ing Protestant body in the Southwest. He con- 
sequently deserves a place among effective, even 
if little known, speakers. 


Leistner, Charley A., “The Campaign Speak- 
ing of Alben W. Barkley,” U. of Missouri. 


This study reports a description and analysis 
of Alben Barkley’s development as a speaker, 
his speeches, audiences, and 
speech occasions. 


three important 
utilized were Ken- 
tucky newspapers; personal papers of Kentucky 
political figures; personal interviews with fam- 
ily, acquaintances, 
occasion 


Sources 


politicians, and on 
Barkley; and 
tions of Barkley’s stump speaking in his cam- 


paign for the Senate in 1954. 


one 


with Senator observa 


The son of a poverty-ridden tenant farmer 
in western Kentucky, Barkley attained an ed- 
ucation of sorts and enough law apprenticeship 
to be admitted to the bar in Ken- 
tucky. But lacking both reputa- 
tion, he had to depend on campaign energy 


Paducah, 
money and 
and platform eloquence to spread his acquaint- 
ance throughout McCracken county 
western Kentucky and the state. 


and _ late 

Barkley’s record was one of steady growth 
His warm personality, gregarious though se- 
nature, retentive if not brilliant 
mind matured under the legislative and politi- 
cal demands of four decades of national service. 

Barkley’s years in Washington spanned Wil- 
son’s New Freedom, Roosevelt’s New Deal, and 
Truman’s Fair Deal. His campaign topics 
closely paralleled national issues of his time; 
prohibition, the tariff, the League of Nations, 
labor and farm legislation, 
Nations received his 


rious and 


United 
special His 
campaign speeches were prepared and delivered 
extemporaneously and a characteristically ram- 
bling organization resulted. Rhetorical analysis 
revealed such stylistic weaknesses as wordiness, 
complex 


and the 


attention 


syntax, interminable sentences, and 


cliche-ridden perorations. Barkley’s modes of 
support varied from the baldest generalized 
assertion to completely and carefully con- 


structed statistical proof. 

Audiences nevertheless responded vigorously 
to the familiar Kentuckian. They were caught 
up in the contagion of his rich 
vigorous physical presentation. Sharply 
castic shafts or aptly chosen and adroitly de- 
livered humorous anecdotes added both stylis- 
tic impressiveness and clarity for the immediate 
audience. 

His home district regularly returned large 
Democratic majorities, but Republican strength 


voice and 


Sar- 
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in Louisville 
bined 


and the eastern mountains com- 
with Democratic factionalism to place 
Barkley’s statewide contests in doubt. “Public 
speakings” served a social as well as a political 
function in the early twentieth century and in 
rural Kentucky the close personal identification 
between speaker and audience continues till 
this day. 

The 1944 Senate speech in resignation over 


Roosevelt’s veto of the revenue bill, the key- 
note speech to the 1948 Democratic national 
convention, and the farewell address to the 


1952 Democratic convention promoted the Ken- 
elder 
statesman. Each speech occurred in dramatic 
circumstances, 


tucky senator to his ultimate role as an 


gained widespread attention, 


produced dependable texts for analysis, and 


aroused response beyond the immediate au 
dience. 

Alben Barkley’s political career ended dra 
matically before a mock Democratic convention 
Lee University 
Despite growth throughout his long career, he 
managed to 


rural 


audience at Washington and 


the best elements of the 
Kentuckian he 


Congress in 


retain 


was when he went to 


1g12—a rugged honesty, a 


of the proper, a sympathy for the little man, 


sense 


a seriousness of purpose, and an earthy sense 
of humor. Although always a partisan Demo 
crat, he was neither an unthinking nor an un- 
thoughtful advocate of his 


party’s program 


and party responsibility. 


McCurdy, Frances Lea, “Orators of the 
Pioneer Period of Missouri,” U. of Mis- 
souri. 


Before 
Missouri belonged to France and Spain, auto 


1803, when the region that is now 


cratic rulers prohibited forensic disputes, for- 
bade Protestant preaching, excluded the people 


from legislative deliberation, and discouraged 


popular speaking. Soon after the United States 


assumed control of the territory, oratory be- 


came an important method of 
thought and action. 


and 


influencing 
The unsettled land 
opportunities for 


claims 
political preferment 
made the region a haven for lawyers; freedom 
of religion 
Catholic 


enabled Protestant preachers and 


priests to speak without fear of 
government interference: legislators and candi 
dates turned to speechmaking to influence fel- 
low citizens. Throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth the Missouri 
joyed greater distinction than was accorded 


articulate 


century, orator en- 


less 


citizens. Missourians traveled long 


distances to hear their great men_ speak, 


applauded them, bestowed public honors upon 
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them, and frequently acted upon their sug- 


gestions. Believing that oratory was a gift from 
the Almighty, the people distinguished between 
the plain speaker and the orator. This study 
the made by 


notes distinction 


contemporary 
critics, but defines orator as any speechmaker 


engaged in public address. 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
the rhetorical principles of Missourians en- 
gaged in public speaking from the earliest 


settlements in the region to the middle of the 


nineteenth century. Principal sources of in- 


vestigation were contemporary newspapers, 
diaries, journals, letters, and speeches. Whether 
ordinary highly praised individuals, 


speakers were classified into five groups: plat- 


men or 
form orators who addressed popular assemblies, 
legislative forensic 
speakers, and campaign orators. The historical 
setting, speakers, and speeches were analyzed 
for each group. A final chapter draws conclu- 


clerical orators, speakers, 


sions about audiences, speeches, amd the con- 
tribution of the orator. 
Early settlers in Missouri varied widely in 


characteristics. Graduates of Oxford and Har- 
vard occasionally sat in assemblies along with 
rough and unlettered frontiersmen. The typical 
Missourian looked 


ordinarily 


was uneducated and for 


guidance to his leaders, who em- > 
ployed speechmaking to gain and maintain in- 
fluence with the people. 

Standards of oratory varied, but Missourians 
generally 


with 


admired embellished 
vituperative attack, 
vivid images, poetic passages, and opulent lan- 
guage. On epideictic old 
ornamented figures 
hearers quite as much as new ideas; but when 
citizens 


long speeches 


historical allusions, 


occasions, themes 


with well-chosen pleased 


met to determine action on contro- 


versial issues, they expected speechmakers to 


make clear and logical expositions 

[he orator of the pioneer period of Mis- 
sourt was seldom a_ philosopher investigating 
universal few ex- 
ceptions he was concerned with solving prac- 
tical problems of his own day. He made his 


principles and laws; with 


contribution to his fellow citizens rather than 
to the ages, but his service was no less signif- 
icant for that reason. 


McLeod, Alan Lindsey, 
Study of Commonwealth 
Speeches to the United States Congress, 
1945-1955,” Pennsylvania State U. 


The purpose was to make a 


“A Rhetorical 
Prime Ministers’ 


rhetorical study 
of the speeches delivered by 
Prime the U 


Commonwealth 


Ministers to S. Congress during 
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the “Cold War” to learn their nature, quality 
and effect. 

The speeches to Congress of the following 
persons were studied: Clement Attlee, Britain 
(November 13, 1945); Jawaharlal Nehru, India 
(October 13, 1949); Liaquat Ali Khan, Paki- 
stan (May 4, 1950); Robert Menzies, Australia 
(August 1, 1950 and March 16, 1955); Winston 
Churchill, Britain 1952). 

An account of foreign citizens’ speaking in 
Congress summarized several important speeches 
delivered 1824 1945 and placed 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ speeches 
in their historical Speakers’ biog- 
raphies, historical and immediate backgrounds 
of the speeches, and detailed criticisms (based 


(January 17, 


between and 


context. 


on classical rhetorical principles) were given. 

Principal conclusions were: 

1. The of Churchill, Liaquat Ali 
and Nehru are superior to those of Attlee 
and 


speeches 


Menzies. 

2. The speakers all praised the United States 
and stressed the need for continued friend- 
ly understanding and cooperation between 
their the United States. 

g. It is not possible to indicate tangible re- 


countries and 


sults of all these speeches, but they appear 


to have maintain 


amity in the 


bloc. 


helped 

Commonwealth-American 
4. The practice of inviting foreign dignitaries 
the national 
the U. S., is 


to address legislature, origi- 


nated in now found also in 
Canada. 

5. Whereas foreign dignitaries were originally 
invited to receive an address, they are now 
invited to the 
ingly, has become one bestowed upon na- 


tions 


deliver one: honor, accord- 


through their and 
hence a part of U. S. diplomatic method. 


6. Attlee’s speech has little imagery; the style 


representatives, 


is pedestrian. Logical proof is principally 
enthymematic. 

7. Nehru’s speech is arranged causally; con- 
tains considerable emotional proof; has a 
wide variety of forms of logical proof; is 
characterised, in style, by abundance of 
aphorisms, prolixity of metaphors and im- 
pressive, varied sentence structure. 

8. Liaquat Ali’s speech is strongly emotive; 

is replete with vivid imagery, metaphorical 

expressions and clauses. 

g. Menzies’ speeches overuse humor and _ par- 


liamentary forms of address; they use little 


parenthetical 


emotional and logical proof; their style 
is conversational, alliterative, antithetical, 
tautological. 

10. Churchill's speech follows an unusual 


topical-geographic order; ethical and emo- 
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tional proofs are extensive; statistics, 
proverbs, quotations, chain reasoning and 
induction provide logical Stylistic 
characteristics are: commonplace vocabu- 
lary, uncommon 


proof. 


phraseology, neologisms 
used for emphasis, humor used as a punc- 
tuation device, abundant imagery. This 
style has been called “a survival from the 
golden age of oratory.” 


Miller, Melvin Hull, “The Collected 
Speeches of Charles Dickens with In- 
troduction and Notes,” U. of Wisconsin. 


This study is a collection of the speeches of 
Charles Dickens. Prior to this dissertation the 
only basic collection was made in 1870. Since 
that time almost as many more speeches have 
been found but these appear in isolated and 
often obscure sources. This study is believed 
to be the most complete collection of Dickens’ 
speeches ever made. It is the first to provide 
at least some of the contemporary setting and 
the first 
order. 


to arrange the speeches in topical 

There are two parts to this work. The first 
part, Chapter One, is a general introduction 
to Dickens as a public speaker. The eight 
chapters of Part Two include the text of one 
hundred twenty-eight speeches which Dickens 
delivered on ninety-three occasions. 


Headnotes are provided for all of the speeches 
and topical and literary allusions have been 
identified in the footnotes. 


As a result of the study certain conclusions 
seem justified. In the first place, Dickens was 
a very popular and a very effective speaker who 
did much more speaking than has been gen- 
erally known. He used the principles of effec- 
tive speaking deliberately and carefully. In 
addition, Dickens’ literary craftsmanship, 
adapted and shaped to oral discourse, give the 
speeches an value. The 
speeches also provide a rich source of historical 
and social data of Dickens’ life and times. The 
arrangement of the speeches in a topical pat- 
tern allows the reader to see groups of speeches 
dealing with the same ideas, delivered to the 
same general audiences and given under fairly 
comparable circumstances. 


intrinsic literary 


The speeches of Dickens have been hitherto 
generally unavailable or difficult to obtain and 
the necessary concomitants of audience, place, 
purpose, time and form often have not been 
included. The result has been that an import- 
ant and revealing part of Dickens’ life has 
been neglected. 


Monnier, Charles Martin, “Persuasion in 
the 1953 Wisconsin State Legislature,” U. 
of Wisconsin. 


This is a pilot study of Wisconsin legislature 
persuasion in process. Three topics are treated: 
(1) Audience analysis, (2) The Wisconsin legis- 
lator’s reaction to this kind of observation, (3) 
The nature of speaking used in the 1953 legisla- 
tive session. 

Five approaches were used in studying the 
three topics—, official state records, a ques- 
tionnaire, the Flesch Readability formula, in- 
terviews, first-hand observation and experience 


The principal findings on the 1953 Wisconsin 
legislative audience were: 
1. The Republican majorities of four to one 
in the Senate and three to one in the 
Assembly were typical. 


ho 


The average age for Senators was 54; for 
Assemblymen, 50. 


~ 


J 


3. Legislators averaged about two years of 
college. 
j- The background of the legislature was 68% 


rural, 32% urban. 


5. Senators averaged four sessions of expe- 
rience; Assemblymen, two-and-a-half _ ses- 
sions 


6. The i953 legislators made more official de 
cisions in less time than the legislators of 


the nine previous sessions. 


The most attitudes 


toward this kind of observation were: 


important legislator 


1. Polite tolerance 


no 


Strong feeling against tape recording. 

3. Wariness toward the questionnaire. 

}- Appreciation of what the individual legis 
lator was trying to do seemed the strongest 
motivating factor for cooperation with the 
study. 


The outstanding characteristics of legislative 

speaking for this session were: 

1. Analysis of twelve longer speeches by the 
Flesch suggested _ that 
speeches tended to be above the preferred 
listening level of the audience, and _ that 
these speeches were of a middle degree of 
interestingness. 


Formula these 


nN 


The Senate tended to be a more polite 

audience than did the Assembly. 

3. The Senate provided an easy speaking sit- 
uation; the Assembly did not. 

4. Longer speeches in the Assembly tended 

to be highly emotional 
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Most Assembly speaking appeared to be 
without written preparation. 

6. The legislator with the greatest political 
prestige received a high degree of atten- 
tion, although his speaking was not im- 
pressive. 


1 


7. Both the best speaking and the poorest 
occurred at the public hearings. 
8. Experienced 


lobbyists often presented 
most of their material piecemeal during 
a question and answer period. 

g. The committee hearing seemed the easiest 
speaking situation of the three legislative 
settings observed. 


10. Most of the impressive speakers were ex- 
perienced professional lobbyists. 


11. Several legislators and lobbyists displayed 
strong evidence of training in debate. Yet, 
most of these made no effort to adapt 
their material to their audience. 


By-products of the study: The questionnaire 
helped to direct observation; verified some of 
the information gathered through interviews; 
tended to reveal the nature of current political 
leadership; and presented the 
titude toward lobbying. 

In spite of prohibitions placed on the use 
of the tape recorder, it proved a great help 
in gathering texts of speeches. When _ the 
speaker repeats his speech to the recorder im- 
mediately after presentation, original organi- 
zation and spoken language characteristics are 
retained. However, these recordings should be 
checked against careful notes taken during the 
original presentation. 


legislator’s at- 


North, Ross Stafford, “Joseph Priestley on 
Language, Oratory, and Criticism,” U. of 
Florida. 

This study of Joseph 
as a grammarian, 


Priestley (1733-1804) 


rhetorician, and critic is 
based upon the hypothesis that just as Priest- 
ley has often been considered typical of eight- 
eenth-century developments in science, phi- 
losophy, politics, theology, and education, so 
are his views on language, oratory, and crit- 
icism representative of those current in his 
age; and, consequently, that the best way to 
interpret him as a rhetorician is to view him 
as representative of the major developments 
in later eighteenth-century English rhetoric. 
The investigation of this hypothesis begins 
with an exposition of Priestley’s views on 
grammar, primarily as presented in his Rudi- 
ments of English (1761), and A 
Course of Lectures on the Theory of Language 


Grammar 


and Universal Grammar (1762). As a gram- 
marian, Priestley played a significant role in 
two important trends developing in his age— 
the movement toward freeing the English 
tongue from the unnecessary influence of Latin 
and French, and the establishment of usage 
as the standard of correctness. 


Priestley’s A Course of Lectures on Oratory 
and Criticism (1777)—the work upon which 
the study is chiefly focused—is examined as 
the primary source of his views on rhetoric 
and criticism. The major portion of the dis- 
sertation analyzes these views, and compares 
them in detail with the four dominant trends 
in later eighteenth-century English rhetorical 
thought—the restatement of the classical rhet- 
oric, the broadening of rhetoric into the study 
of belles lettres, the development of the elocu- 
tionary movement, and the use 
psychologies to modify and 
doctrine. 


of current 
shape rhetorical 

This comparison shows that Priestley, with 
apparent awareness of the directions in which 
contemporary rhetorical was develop- 
ing, devised the comprehensive system 
of his century in that he utilized to a con- 
siderable extent each of the dominant trends 
present in current rhetoric. The basic struc- 
ture of his system he drew from the classical 
rhetoric, particularly as this was restated in 
the works of John Ward and John Lawson. 
Doctrines from belles lettres and elocutionism 
he attached primarily at their points of closest 
connection with his 


theory 
most 


basically classical struc- 
ture—belles lettres with style, and elocutionism 
with delivery; and in this connection he utilized 
the critical works of Kames and Alex- 
ander Gerard, and the elocutionary 


Thomas Sheridan, John 


Lord 
works of 
Mason, and _ possibly 
William Enfield. Finally, underlying Priestley’s 
entire system was his use of the principles of 
association 
David 


psychology—taken largely from 
Hartley, and to extent from 
Kames and Gerard—by which he explained 
and justified his doctrines. 

Thus, by 


various 


some 


from 
by fusing 


taking materials 
contemporary 


primarily 
works, and 
these elements in the crucible of his own 
intellect, Priestley produced an amalgam of 
rhetoric which bears the mark of each of the 
dominant trends of the period, as well as the 
stamp of his own genius. As in other areas, 
therefore, Priestley is remarkable as a gram- 
marian, rhetorician, and critic, not so much 
for his originality or influence as for reflecting 
the characteristic views of the important eight- 
eenth century. 
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Pace, Thomas Jennings, Jr., “A Study of 
Inquiry and Advocacy in Contest Group 
Discussion,” U. of Denver. 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
the use of the techniques of inquiry and ad- 
vocacy by contest discussion groups as shown 
by an analysis of recorded 
selected 


transcriptions of 
intercollegiate contest discussion 
groups. Data were collected first by tape re- 
cording two intercollegiate contest discussion 
groups and then by transcribing this informa- 
tion to the written script. Additional data were 
gathered from these two groups by a ques- 
tionnaire presented to the groups before the 
discussions began and by discussant-reaction 
sheets given at the end of certain rounds of 
discussion. 

These two groups were analyzed in the fol- 
lowing manner: (1) The groups were analyzed 
according to the criteria of inquiry 
“Discovery as an 


entitled 
indication of inquiry” and 
“Modification as an indication of inquiry” and 
the criteria of advocacy entitled “Discussion as 
an indication of advocacy” and “Persistence as 
an indication of advocacy.” (2) The groups 
were analyzed according to the criteria of in- 
quiry and advocacy in regard to preconceived 
opinions as determined by the questionnaires 
and discussant-reaction sheets. (3) The results 
of the 
attitudes 


questionnaires concerning discussant 


toward inquiry and advocacy were 
(4) The groups were analyzed for 
the “signposts” of inquiry and advocacy. (5) 
An additional check was made of the group 


process in deriving the final solution. 


compiled. 


Some of the 
analysis of the data were: 


conclusions drawn from = an 


1. These groups entered in intercollegiate 
engaged in both inquiry 
and advocacy rather than just inquiry or ad- 


vocacy. 


discussion contests 


2. The questionnaire and discussant-reaction 
sheet study tended to indicate the same find- 
ings as did the study regarding the use of the 
techniques of inquiry and advocacy as deter- 
mined by the criteria. Therefore, the consist- 
ency of the findings of these two studies would 
tend to validate the use of the criteria for 
determining the use of the techniques of 
inquiry and advocacy in group discussion. 


g. An individual persistently exhibiting an 
eagerness to explain counteracting ideas rather 
than delaying his responses to understand these 
ideas more fully might serve as an indication 
of advocacy. Also, the use of a relatively di- 
verse pitch and 


level of voice while ‘speak- 


ing might serve as an indication of advocacy. 


However, the remainder of the “signposts” of 
inquiry and advocacy do not seem to serve as 
indications of whether a person was engaged 
in inquiry or advocacy. 

4. The attitude questionnaire tended to re- 
veal that just because individuals understand 
and know the theory of inquiry does not mean 
that they can implement it in practice. 

5. An unequal distribution of participation 
does not indicate that a group was engaged in 
inquiry or advocacy. 


Pennington, Paul Jordan, “A Rhetorical 
Study of the Gubernatorial Speaking of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt,” Louisiana State 
U. 


This gubernatorial 
speaking of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
It evaluates the 228 gubernatorial speeches in 


study considers’ the 


1928-1932. 


terms of the rhetorical concepts of invention 
and arrangement. 
tions of the New Roosevelt, 
his campaign speaking; his official 
his special 


Chapters include evalua- 
York audience; 
the man; 
speaking; 


his radio 


occasion speaking; and 
speaking. The research is_ based 
largely upon material found at the Franklin D 
Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York, and 


upon interviews of several prominent New 
Dealers. 
Governor Roosevelt had three main_ goals: 


He wanted to be_ re-elected Governor, he 
wanted enactment of welfare legislation, and 
he wanted to be elected President. To aid in 
achieving main 


these goals, he 


called for depression relief, state development 


specifically 


of hydro-electric power, laws regulating the 
hours of women and children in industry, aid 
to widows, aid to orphans, aid to the crippled, 
aid to the aged, reform of the state prison 
system, lowering of utility rates, tax reduction 
for farmers, and more regulation of the bank- 


ing industry. 


In the depression years of 1929-1932, Roose- 
velt met the problem of a million and a half 
unemployed urban workers with a program of 
experimentation that culminated in creation of 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, which served as a pattern for later na 
tional relief measures. 

In his campaign speaking, Roosevelt spoke 
in all the large cities and towns in the state, 
campaigning in 1928 largely on the record of 
social welfare achieved by Alfred Smith. In 
his 1930 campaign, public concern over the 
depression overshadowed the 
ruption in the Democratic 


issue of cor- 
administration of 
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New York City and he won by the unprec- 
edented plurality o 
the majority in the 


750,000. 

Since legislature was 
hostile to his program, Roosevelt directed his 
official speeches to the people. He soon dis- 
covered that the radio was his most effective 
enlisting the support 
needed to overcome the legisla- 
When he 
conventions, 


weapon in popular 
recalcitrant 
ture. spoke at banquets, dedica- 
commencements, and 


stressed the 


tions, 
memorative exercises, he 


com- 
similar- 
goals and those of the 
special interest groups he addressed. 


ities between his 


Roosevelt's speeches were skillfully adapted 
to the immediate audiences. Although his ar- 


guments and his evidence contained some 
weaknesses, when combined with the other 
appeals, they served to persuade the voters. 
His ethical appeals were designed to prove 


to his listeners that he was their champion 
and that the Republicans were blocking legisla- 
tion the people wanted and needed. He ap- 
pealed to his listeners’ sense of fair play when 
he asked them to urge 


enact his proposals; he appealed to their de- 


their legislators to 


sires for security with his welfare program; 
he appealed to the legislators’ desires to re- 
lieve distress in others when he asked for aid 
to the people. The speeches were usually or- 
ganized on a logical pattern. 

The most obvious measure of his effective- 
ness as a speaker was his success: he was twice 
elected Governor of New York, achieved most 
of his legislative goals, and finally was elected 


President of the United States. 


Phelps, Bernard Fred, “A Rhetorical 
Analysis of the 1937 Addresses of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in Support of Court Re- 
form,” Ohio State U. 


From January through 
Roosevelt spoke to the nation five times in 


his effort to 


September of 1937 


reorganize the These 
addresses, all delivered in Washington, were: 


judiciary. 


The Annual Message to Congress, January 6 
The Second Inaugural Address, January 20 
The Victory Dinner Speech, March 4 

A Fireside Chat, March 9g 

An Address on Constitution Day, September 
17 
This rhetorical 
these five speeches. The purpose is to determine 
their role in the ill-fated attack on the Court. 

The criteria for evaluation are essentially 
classical, depending most heavily on Aristotle's 
concept of the elements of persuasion. 


dissertation is a study of 


Part one of the study contains a biographical 
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sketch of Roosevelt and an explanation of his 
method of speech preparation. The second 
part is an analysis of the event—the occasion 
for the speaking. The criticisms of the addresses 
appear in the third section. A complete text 
of each speech with marginal comments pre- 
cedes the rhetorical evaluation. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not achieve the end for 
which he change in the Supreme 
Court membership. Nor was his speaking the 
reason for the 


spoke—a 


decisions by the 
Court in the spring of 1937. The trend had 
begun even before the court bill went to Con- 
gress. 


favorable 


President Roosevelt’s speaking failed because 
of two factors. First, he did not adapt to the 
court plan presentation. His two speeches in 
January prepared the country for his proposal 
but not for the arguments of the accompany- 
ing message. The indirection of that document 
nullified the preparation he had achieved. 

Second, the President did not adapt to his 
audience. His “clever” approach to court re- 
form shocked many citizens. He had not prop- 
erly estimated the which _ they 
Court. His belief 
appeared to be that this was merely another 


reverence 
accorded the Supreme 


item on which the party and the _ people 


When he addressed the na- 
March he demonstrated 


should “go along.” 
this attitude. 
He placed acceptance or rejection of his pro- 


tion in 


posal on personal and party loyalty. It did not 
work. 
Nonetheless, these were not poorly composed 
speeches. On the contrary they all represent 
ability. The Second In- 
augural Address and the Victory Dinner Speech 


genuine rhetorical 


are compositions of exceptional quality. In 
speaking for court reform, Mr. Roosevelt en- 
countered a situation in which he was unable 
“to discover the available means of persuasion.” 


He spoke well but in vain. 


Redding, William Charles, “A Methodologi- 
cal Study of ‘Rhetorical Postulates’ Ap- 
plied to A Content Analysis of the 1944 
Campaign Speech of Dewey and Roose- 
velt,” U. of Southern California. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
current methodology in rhetorical criticism 
with a view to developing an instrument for 
analyzing persuasive speeches. To accomplish 
this purpose, three main tasks were undertaken, 
each of which constituted a major division of 
the dissertation. 


(1) Recent literature, in speech and in cer- 
tain related fields, was surveyed to determine 
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the present status of methodology in rhetoric. 
More than one _ thousand 
approximately one hundred twenty-five au- 
thorities were collected, presented, and eval- 
uated. (2) Three kinds of materials 
were examined in the process of constructing a 
theoretical and methodological tool for study- 
ing basic assumptions in persuasive utterance: 
(a) all thirty-five of the 1944 campaign speeches 
delivered by Thomas E. Dewey and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, (b) various writings in the social 
sciences dealing with 
culture, and  (c) 


judgments from 
5 


source 


premises in American 
theoretical discussions, in 
rhetoric and in other fields, pertaining to the 
role of assumptions in 
technique of content 


current 


persuasion. A 
analysis, adapted 
practices in the social sciences, was 
developed in conjunction with the theoretical 
tool referred (3) A selected sample 
of the Dewey-Roosevelt speeches 
number) was subjected to an con- 
tent analysis, utilizing the theoretical concept 
and the analytical technique hypothesized in 
the preceding step. 

Major 


new 


from 


to above. 
(thirteen in 
intensive 


The 
state of rhetorical methodology is an unsettled 
one. The traditional approaches (experimental 
and historical) suffer from inherent deficiencies, 
six of which were identified in the dissertation. 
(2) These traditional 


Conclusions. (1) contemporary 


methodologies have 
especially failed to provide adequate means for 
studying speech content. (3) There appears to 
be room for a theoretical 
designated “rhetorical 

briefly defined as a culturally derived premise 
or assumption explicitly or implicitly contained 
in the words of a persuasive speech. (4) It is 


new concept, 


here’ the postulate,” 


possible to discover rhetorical postulates in a 
speech manuscript by means of a new content 
analysis technique, combining both quantita- 
tive and qualitative elements. (5) For the 1944 
campaign speeches twenty-nine rhetorical pos- 
tulates were discovered; several examples 
(described in abbreviated form by code-letter 
and short title) follow: E-Courage, K-Foresight 
and Planning, W-People Su- 


preme. (6) In the sample of thirteen speeches 


S-Nationalism, 


from both speakers, the postulate occurring 
most frequently was S-Nationalism; the one 
occurring least frequently was A-Bigotry 
(opposed). (7) Analysis of the relative fre- 


quencies with which all postulates occurred in 
the sample indicated that the similarities be- 
tween Dewey and Roosevelt outweighed the 
differences. The rank-order correlation (rho) 
of these relative frequencies, comparing Dewey 
vs. Roosevelt, was .66 (standard error, .11). (8) 
The most significant 


differences between the 


two speakers described in terms of “postulate 
density,” occurred for the following postulates: 
Y-Pragmatism, DD-Time for a Change, R- 
Liberty and Laissez Faire, K-Foresight and 
Planning, and W-People Supreme. (9) The five 
postulates occurring most frequently in the 
sample of Dewey’s speeches were S-Nationalism, 
L-Happiness, R-Liberty and Laissez Faire, W- 
People Supreme, and U-Peace. The five occur- 
ring most frequently in the sample of Roose- 


velt’s speeches were S-Nationalism, Y-Prag- 
matism, K-Foresight and Planning, L-Happi- 
ness, and U-Peace. (10) The five postulates 


occurring least frequently in the sample of 


Dewey's speches were J-Family Welfare, M- 
Honesty, Z-Profits and Property (opposed), A- 
Bigotry (opposed), and H-Experience and Ma- 
turity. The five postulates occurring least 


frequently in the sample of Roosevelt's speeches 
were A-Bigotry (opposed), Z-Profits and Prop- 
(opposed), P-Labor, FF-Youth, and DD- 
Time for a Change. 


erty 


Abstract by ALAN 


California. 


Nicuots, U. of Southern 


Reynolds, Wynn Robert, “Persuasive Speak- 
ing of the Iroquois Indians at Treaty 
Councils with the French and the English: 
1678-1776,” Columbia U. 


The purpose of this study is to determine 
the use, nature, and extent of ethical, pathetic, 
and logical proof in the 
of the Iroquois. 


translated speeches 


Historical data that the culture of 


afforded the 


reveal 


the Iroquois potential speaker 
numerous opportunities to learn the nature of 
his audience, to observe speakers, and to prac- 
tice speaking. 

Analysis of official transcripts discloses that 
the orators gained reputations for eloquence 
vocal quality, and the use of gestures. Only one 
need 


speaker expressed an awareness of the 


to employ rhetorical techniques, but it is 
apparent that all speakers constructed individ 
ual rhetorical formulas on the basis of trial 
and error, and on the basis of their knowledge 
of human nature. What is not apparent, how- 
ever, is the existence of a comprehensive body 
of rhetorical knowledge. 

The speakers manifested a characteristic pat- 
tern their 


speeches, and used expressions of good will 


of good will in the exordia of 
in the body of their speeches to mask or to in- 
troduce feelings of ill will. The orators had 
good sense, never the principles of 
good taste, and employed tact and moderation 


violated 


as frequently as bluntness and overbearance, 
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depending upon their disposition and aware- 
ness of what the situation demanded. The 
speakers revealed familiarity with those sub- 
jects that concerned the successful subsistence 
of their people. The majority of the orators 
demonstrated common sense characteristically; 
they attempted to establish morality by ref- 
erences to the Deity and to their Christian na- 
tures, by demands for the restriction of the 
sale of liquor, by disassociations from unfav- 
orable impressions, by expressions of noble 
sentiments, and by assertions of the disability 
but the sincerity with which they spoke. 

The speakers employed numerous emotionally 
loaded pathetic appeals. These appeals were 
never made in the exordia, and were seldom 
the perorations; pathetic proof was 
characteristically scattered throughout the body 
of the speeches. The speakers easily adapted 
their use of emotional appeals to the varying 
moods and humors of their audience. 


used in 


The Iroquois based their logical arguments 
on assumptions of expediency and self-interest. 
Only one humanitarian premise, that of uni- 
versal brotherhood, was used as the basis of 
argument. The speakers constructed their ar- 
guments inductively and deductively, employ- 
ing such Aristotelian topoi as cause and effect, 
division, likeness and definition 
and degree; the speakers refuted arguments by 
introducing additional contrary to 
that presented by the opposition, and by re- 
sorting to such devices as reductio ad absurdum 
and turning the tables. Although the orators 
supported their arguments with material drawn 
from the natural environment, cultural institu- 
tions, 


contrariety, 


evidence 


and experience with they 
failed to enlarge upon the fields of knowledge 


from which they could have drawn support be- 


the whites, 


cause they chose to remain aloof from the more 
advanced culture of the Europeans. _ 

In their persuasive speaking, the Iroquois 
gave primary emphasis to ethical proof, em- 
ployed a _ considerable 
proof, and relied but 


ments. 


amount of pathetic 


little on logical argu- 


Rothman, Richard Marvin, “The Public 
Speaking of John L. Lewis,” Purdue U. 


The purpose of this study was to analyze the 
public speaking of John L. Lewis to determine 
its effectiveness, its importance in his life, its 
characteristics, and the forces which molded 
them. Lewis’s speaking was treated chronolog- 
ically, with ten speeches analyzed in detail. 
His labor speeches from 1922 to 1936 were con- 
sidered first. Three political speeches of 1937, 


1939, and 1940 were then considered. His skill 
in debating, opposition to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and his occasional speaking were analyzed. 
The principal speaking situations investigated 
included radio, before governmental commit- 
tees, union conventions, and Labor Day meet- 
ings. His lines of argument, logical and ethical 
proof, motive appeal, speech organization, style, 


delivery, preparation, and effectiveness were 
considered in the analysis. 
Lewis consistently argued that high union 


wages were necessary to maintain prosperity 
through a high level of consumption and pro- 
duction. In the 1920's, he coupled this premise 
with one of no government 
labor-management 


intervention in 

but, when that 
proved unsuccessful, he abandoned it in favor 
of governmental intervention in the early 
1930's. He further maintained that large-scale 
industry must be organized by 
rather than craft unions. ; 


disputes 


industrial 


His logic, while usually sound, occasionally 
failed to meet the tests of validity. While his 
logical proof consisted more of argument than 
evidence in his speaking to large public groups, 
before governmental committees he often used 
statistical data and other evidence. 


Lewis used much ethical and pathetic appeal. 
Name-calling, loaded words, threats, and mo- 
tive appeals to fear, loyalty, and pride were 
the principal constituents of his emotional 
proof. He frequently argued ad hominem. His 
ethical proof often identified himself and labor 
with strength, courage, and defiance of those 
who would oppose them, linking himself and 
his cause with that which was elevated and 
his opposition with that which was debased. 


His brusque, straightforward, occasionally 
Bibical and 


Shakespearean quotations and the unusual use 


poetic style involved frequent 
of words. His orotund and sonorous vocal de- 
livery and frequent use of gestures, while often 
effective, sometimes caused a negative reaction 


because of an over-emotional quality. 


His speaking was largely responsible for the 
formulation and success of the CIO and for a 
consequent increase in the strength of the AFL. 
Some labor historians regard the CIO’s accept- 
ance of women, the Negro, the unskilled, and 
the immigrant into its ranks as more impor- 
tant than the part union prosperity played in 
maintaining our democracy. Yet, while he won 
huge gains for the miners and others 
through his public speaking, his stubborn 
opposition to President Roosevelt and the gov- 
ernment helped cause enactment of the Taft- 


coal 
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Hartley Act, and caused his 
president of the CIO. 

His effectiveness resulted from his persistence 
and tenacity in fighting for the needs of labor 
as he saw them, and in recognizing, dramatiz- 
ing, and channeling those needs through emo- 
tional appeals which stirred the 
many of the millions at 


resignation as 


hearts of 


whom they were 


directed. 


Sabin, Cornelius Ayer, “The Speeches of 
Wayne L. Morse, 1944-51,” Stanford U. 


The purpose of this study 
the speeches of Wayne L. 
first term in the Senate and to evaluate his 
speaking. The emphasis was placed upon the 
three types of 


was to examine 


Morse during his 


proof suggested by classical 
rhetoricians. The writer attempted to discover 
the comparative importance of these types in 


Morse’s speeches. 

Sixty-five speeches as reported in the Con- 
gressional Record, 
heard by the 
analyzed. 


newspapers, magazines, or 


writer, were examined and 


Representative issues from Morse’s 
speeches over a six-year period were selected; 
the speeches concerning those issues were the 
ones studied. 

The dissertation 


a_ biographical 


includes: an _ introduction, 


sketch, a chapter on_ logical 
proof, an analysis of pathetic proof, a chapter 


on ethical proof, and conclusions. 

In Chapter I, the life of Morse from child- 
hood through his first term in the Senate was 
discussed. Morse’s life on a farm, his schooling 
at several universities, his teaching in Oregon, 
his arbitration work, and his political life were 
discussed in some detail. Morse began a career 
as a speech teacher and debate coach, later 


taught law and became the dean of a law 
school, and then entered the Senate. The 
forces that shaped his later speaking career 


seemed to have been his farm life and his expe- 


riences at the University of Wisconsin. The 
persons who influenced him most were his 
mother and two of his college professors. 

The study revealed that Morse relied most 


heavily on logical proof in_ his 
speeches. Chapter II dealt with this type of 
proof. Ethical proof ranked next, with pathetic 
proof being the least important of the three. 
There was considerable evidence of 
awareness of classical rhetorical principles. He 
followed those principles for the most part; 
this work also points out the areas where he 
did not. Chapters III and IV dealt with pa- 
thetic and 


first-term 


Morse’s 


ethical proof respectively. Morse 


employed little pathetic proof, but he de- 
veloped considerable ethical proof. 

As a speaker Morse was considered an excel- 
lent debater. He was as copious as Cicero and 
perhaps as vain. ‘e 
markable 


was engaged in a re- 


number of controversies and re 
joiced in being independent. He appeared to 
enjoy a fight whether it was with a newspaper, 
his own political party, or the opposition party. 

The principal issues with which Morse was 
concerned were: veterans’ affairs, foreign affairs, 
labor questions, power and conservation, and 
economic matters. He 


tionalist, a 


interna- 
supporter of 
public power, and a believer in an expanding 
economy kept vigorous by public works. 


ardent 
labor, a 


was an 
friend of 


As a figure in national life Morse seems to 


have selected for himself the role of critic. 
His principal medium of expression was public 


address. 


Smith, Robert Wayne, “A Rhetorical Analy- 
sis of the Populist Movement in North 
Carolina, 1892-1896,” U. of Wisconsin. 
This 


Populist party in 


study examines the 
North during its 
most important years, 1892-1896. It traces the 


rise of the party from the Grange through the 


speeches of the 
Carolina 


Alliance and finally to third party status. 
The 
from 


study is based on materials obtained 


manuscript collections, contemporary 


newspapers, and pertinent secondary sources. 
The first objective was to be as exhaustive as 
possible in collecting the names of the Populist 
speakers, in noting their speech occasions, and 
in discovering texts or reports of Populist 
speeches. The second objective was to analyze 
the issues, arguments, and appeals employed in 
the agitation in four 


rallies, 


settings: conventions, 


debates and legislatures in 1892, 1894 
and 1896. 

The number of speakers increased 33% dur- 
ing the four year period. Of the 562 speeches 
noted, nearly one-half were in the single year, 
1896. Maps show 


occasions as 


the frequency of speaking 


well as itineraries of selected 


Although always the 
most popular gatherings, debates took on new 
importance in the campaign of 1896. No rela- 
tionship could be 


speakers. rallies were 


between either 
the frequency or the type of speech occasions 
and the election results. At the 
third men 


established 
same time, 
elected to the 
both in 


many party 


and 


were 


legislature Congress 1894 and 
1896. Bryan won the eleven electoral votes in 
1896. 


There was a shift of emphasis in the issues 
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and proofs. Whereas free coinage was impor- 
tant to national speakers, such as James Weaver 
who visited North Carolina in 1892 and Wil- 
liam J. Bryan in 1896, it was frequently men- 
tioned by local speakers in the beginning 
years. It was important to all speakers, how- 
1894-96. 
reform, the 


ever, in Deductive arguments on 
decadence of the old 
parties, and the hard money 


used chiefly in 


agrarian 
problems were 
1892; causal relation, linking 
the demonetization of silver to the increase of 
poverty, became the outstanding argument of 


1894 and 1896. 
Just as the issues and the arguments changed 


in the course of the agitation from 


i892 to 
1896, so did the emotional appeals. The chief 
appeals of 1892, based mainly on conforming 
and subsisting, gave way to 
1894-96. entire 
period there was less overt appeal to self-preser- 


those based on 


mastery in Throughout the 
vation than one might expect in such a move- 
ment. The 
1896 
as in 1892. Nor did sentimental appeals change. 
Religious 


Stereotypes remained unchanged. 


appelation of ‘goldbug’ was as usual in 
sentiments were used chiefly by 
Weaver and Bryan, and in most of the oratory 
for populism there was frequent reference to 
home and country, justice and loyalty. 


Ethical appeals were employed 
during the period by 


increasingly 
linking the opposition 
with evil, and the speaker's own cause with 
justice and right. 


Fusion of the Populists with the Republicans 
on the state level in 1894 and 1896 and with 
the Democrats on the national level in 1896, 
while temporarily successful, eventually led to 


ill-will, 


party. 


confusion and ultimate 


defeat of the 


Stallings, Juadina Brock, “A Biographical 
and Rhetorical Study of the Public Ad- 
dress of Dr. Louis Hadley Evans,” U. of 
Southern California. 


The of this ‘study was to describe 
the public address of Louis Hadley Evans and 
to set forth pertinent biographical data. Pri- 
marily, this 


purpose 


investigation addressed itself to 


an analysis and description of three basic 
aspects of his speaking: (1) preparation, (2) 
composition, with special attention to struc- 


ture, forms of support, and phrasing; and (3) 
delivery. Therefore, the study sought to answer 
the question: ‘What does Louis Hadley Evans 
do in preparation, composition, and delivery 
of his speeches? 


The method employed was that of descrip- 


/ 


tive analysis. 
cluded (1) 


Procedure and 
taped and 


informal 


techniques in- 
transcribed 
conversation 
members of his 
secretaries, (2) 


interviews 
with the 
family, co-workers and _ his 
examination of his research 
library of loose-leaf notebooks, speech manu- 
scripts, actual speaking notes, his books, his 
play, the Kerr 
written 


and subject, 


study on 
him in 


and articles 
newspapers and _peri- 
odicals, (3) research on his speaking situation, 
(4) the monitoring of his Sunday sermons, both 
in church and on 


him, 
about 


the radio, and some occa- 
sional addresses for the period of one year, 
and (5) the analysis of two major addresses as 
case studies. 

In the biographical sketch major stress was 
laid on his speaking career, both as a pastor 
and as Minister-at-Large for the National 
Board of Presbyterian Missions. Following this 
was a discussion of Evans’ speaking situation, 
the Los Angeles area, with special attention to 
the religious groups represented therein. 

In general, 
traditional 


Evans follows the tenets of 


rhetoric in the preparation, com- 


position, and delivery of his speeches. Some 
of the findings were: 
A. Preparation and composition. (1) In 


every speech his general purpose is the same, 
to persuade and convince that all people 
should seek their places in God’s kingdom. (2) 
His subject choice and specific aim are derived 
from the everyday problems of the audiences. 
(3) He employs a detailed audience analysis as 
the focal point of speech preparation. Through 
this he identifies himself with his audience. (4) 
Since his beginning pastorate he has main- 
tained an extensive research program based on 
secular as well as religious reading and study. 
The results of this are recorded in a library of 


over three hundred categorized loose-leaf note- 


books. These are the foundation of his long- 
range sermon planning. (5) He seeks to ob- 
tain a balance of the logical, emotional, and 


pathetic proofs. (6) All the forms of support 


are used, but he is probably best known for his 


illustrations and analogies. (7) His wording 
features numerous rhetorical questions and 
catchy phrasing which abounds in_ parallel 


structure, figures of speech, and tropes. 


B. Delivery. (1) Evans evidences strong 
ethos, possibly due partly to his reputation of 
living what he preaches and the _ sincerity 
with which he speaks. (2) He has a striking 
personal appearance and a pleasant, powerful 
voice. (3) His use of 


limited but 


bodily movement is 
(4) He uses a dy- 


namic, conversational style, strongly interlaced 


conventional. 
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with humor and the forms of emphasis, par- 
ticularly the dramatic pause. 
Abstract by ALAN NIcHOLs, U. 
California. 


of Southern 


Stelzner, Hermann Georg, “Ethical Qualities 
in John Morley’s Speaking on Irish Home 
Rule, 1885-1921,” U. of Illinois. 


This study examines ethical qualities in John 
Morley’s speaking on Irish Home Rule between 
1885 and 1921. The investigation analyzes the 
man, his message, and his language in order 
to isolate ethical elements and _ to 
their persuasiveness. 

John Morley, known as a 
radical philosophical liberal before he entered 
the House of Commons in 1883. His reputa- 


evaluate 


1838-1923, Was 


tion as a liberal newspaper editor, journalist, 
and biographer influenced his political prog- 
ress. During his career as a writer, Morley first 
turned his attention to Ireland. In The Fort- 
nightly and the Pall Mall Gazette he advocated 
that England govern Ireland according to Irish 
rather than English needs. 

Although Morley’s temperament and_back- 
ground were more suited to a man of letters 
than to a politician, he was respected both in 
the House and in the country. His political 
colleagues admired his knowledge and urbanity. 
He also won respect for his independent mind, 
frank speech, impartial manner, and consistent 
action. His colleagues and the general public 
trusted him as a man of his word. 

Between 1885 and 1896 Morley was one of 
the most popular speakers in the Liberal Party. 
As a speaker he was better in a set speech 


than in debate. His introverted nature and 
philosophical mind rebelled against seeking 
solution to problems through debate. His 


talents were better suited to deliberative speak- 
ing. He excelled in statement, and his literary 
training showed itself to good advantage. Mor- 
ley’s delivery was not good. His gestures were 
awkward and his voice was poor. He could not 
express his thoughts in a continuous flow of 
language. Yet his poor delivery, which con- 
trasted with his fine literary style, philosophical] 
thought, and earnest conviction, seems to have 
been a positive asset; he did not have the 
manner of a professional politician. 

Morley advocated Home Rule for Ireland on 
the grounds that (1) the Irish were inherently 
entitled to their own government; (2) England 
misgoverned Ireland because she failed to take 
into account Irish needs and desires; (3) the 
Irish rebel against English rule until 
England granted her Home Rule; (4) Home 


would 
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Rule would leave England free to attend to 
her own social and political problems. 

The study examines Morley’s language 
according to its function. His logical language 
established him as a man willing to give in- 
formation could be verified. The ex 
pressive language in his speeches revealed him 
to be a man of strong conviction. His poetic 
language reflected his knowledge and literary 
background. The practical language revealed 
his means of winning sympathy for the Irish 
people. All language functions working together 


which 


established Morley as a speaker worthy of 
attention. 
This study indicates that ethical values 


emanating from the man, his message, and _ his 
language were responsible for the high regard 
Morley earned as a speaker during the Home 
Rule controversy. 


Summers, Dorothy Iris, “The Speeches of 
Adolph Linscheid: A Study of Ideas in 
Oklahoma,” U. of Oklahoma. 

This 
mind of Oklahoma, or that part of it which 
is reflected in 


thesis attempts to study the popular 
the speeches of Adolph Lin 
scheid. He taught a unique Christian philos 
ophy; he served as teacher and educational 
administrator, primarily as president of East 
Central State College at Ada, Oklahoma, for 
twenty-nine years; and he strove to raise the 
standards of state government in Oklahoma 
Oklahoma ranges over half a 
century; he made a significant contribution to 


His career in 


the state, by preaching, teaching, and speaking 

When a full 
written, it will include the popular thought of 
the various regions. Public address is one in- 


history of American ideas is 


dex to that thought. This study, therefore, is 
an attempt to contribute to such a history of 
through a of Linscheid’s 
speeches. There is considerable evidence that 
what he said was generally acceptable to his 


ideas study of 320 


audiences. This report and analysis of his 
speeches, therefore, may be considered as a 
partial record of regional thought during 
these years. In addition, the most unique 


characteristics of Linscheid’s rhetoric have been 
described in order to depict more clearly how 
these ideas were projected to his listeners. 
The ideas expressed in his speeches are re- 
ported under the three topics of religion, gov- 
ernment, and education but a simple set of 
fundamental beliefs governed his speaking on 
all of these Speaking on 
Linscheid developed a system of ideas about 


subjects. religion, 


man’s relationship to his Creator and to his 
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fellowmen. He sought to teach these principles 
by historical explanations of the Bible and to 
give understanding and inspiration through 
their application to modern living. 


His speeches on government dealt with un- 
employment, international relations, and the 
specific problems of the second world war, as 
well as with the nature of good government 
generally. His chief concern was with the uni- 
conflict between the theories of demo- 
cratic and dictatorial forms of government and 


versal 


their effects on the citizen—the common man. 


When Linscheid spoke on education, he was 
with an system which 
would be free and equal to each American 


child, and which would serve the needs of the 


concerned educational 


child and the nation. He used his speeches to 
help the general public understand the prob- 
lems of curriculum, pupil needs, teacher needs, 


and financing. He discussed current theories 
then affecting education, but his chief aim 
was to inspire his audiences to study the goals 
of a sound educational system and to work 
toward their achievement. 

Linscheid’s entire social philosophy was 


woven around the application to Oklahoma of 


this inter-related family of ideas on religion, 
with the _ well- 
being of the individual at their center. These 


speeches 


government, and _ education, 
ideas in the 
philosophy of Adolph Linscheid and, to a cer- 
tain extent, of Oklahomans during the 
half of the 


better 


describe the leading 
first 
and they are 
analyzed as 


twentieth century, 
rhetoric. 


of Oklahoma. 


understood when 


Abstract by A. J. Crorr, U. 


Torrence, Donald Lee, “A Philosophy For 
Rhetoric Constructed From The Writings 
of Bertrand Russell,” U. of Illinois. 


This study presents the views of the British 
philosopher, Bertrand Russell, on the pre- 
suppositions of rhetoric. With rhetoric defined 
as the use of words to influence the behavior 
of men, the thesis examines Russell's views of 
the nature of man and the causes of his be- 
havior, the nature of language and how lan- 
guage influences behavior, and the ethical use 
of language in society. 

Within the areas outlined above the follow- 
ing concepts are revealed: First, man is dif- 
ferentiated from other events in a_ universe 
cold to man’s purposes by the characteristics 
of imagination and intelligence. Imagination 
intel- 
ligence furnishes the means of satisfying those 


furnishes him boundless desires, and 


desires. Second, the immediate causes of man’s 
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behavior, which can be explained by causal 
laws, are desires and beliefs. These causes of 
behavior can, in turn, be caused by outside 
influences, including language. Desires are 
akin to animal behavior; beliefs are distinc- 
tively human. Desires and beliefs are psycho- 
logical states, but beliefs can be judged by 


facts which lie outside the organism. Thus, 
beliefs may be called true or false. Third, 
Russell believes words are the basic unit of 


language, and man learns their meaning by 
habit. Words, alone, are not sufficient to 
accomplish the complex functions of language; 
thus, we have sentences. It is the assertive or 
indicative capacity of sentences which influences 
behavior. What is indicated by a sentence is 
called a proposition. Propositions, which are 
verbalized beliefs, can be labeled true or false, 
like beliefs, according to their correspondence 
to the fact asserted. Fourth, Russell believes 
non-rational is caused by language 
by directly causing emotions to arise, by creat- 
ing beliefs that particular objectives are de- 
sired, and by creating beliefs based upon de- 
sires. 


behavior 


Language causes rational behavior by 
upon evidence rather 
than desire. With these two avenues of appeal 
possible, Russell postulates two kinds of argu- 
ment, ethical and scientific. Ethical argument 
is concerned with ends and can appeal only to 
desires causing non-rational behavior. Scientific 
argument is concerned with means and appeals 
to evidence causing rational behavior. To cause 
belief some evidence is necessary in non-ration- 
al argument, and appeal to desire is necessary 
in rational argument; the difference between 
the two is a matter of degree. Finally, Russell 


believes the best form of society would satisfy 


creating beliefs based 


the greatest number of personal desires com- 
patible with social order. As an instrument of 
language should 


advocate 


influence, be used ethically. 
The assert his 
as probable courses for 


should propositions 


behavior, since cer- 


tainty is beyond human power. He should 
appeal to evidence whenever possible, and to 
desires which create harmony rather than 
discord. 


A system of rhetoric based on Russell's pre- 
suppositions would stress three things: emphasis 
would be placed upon facts as the basis for 
conclusions and appeals to support those con- 
clusions; appeals to desire would be sanctioned, 
but stringently controlled by ethical considera- 
tions, namely, that social harmony should be 
promoted by appeals to desire, and the role of 
rhetoric as an ethical and moral force in shap- 


ing society would be stressed. 
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White, Charles Arthur, “Henry Grattan and 
Ireland’s Declaration of Independence,” 
U. of Wisconsin. 


Henry Grattan, one of Ireland’s foremost 
orators and patriots, lived from 1746 to 1820. 
He was a graduate of Dublin University and 
of the Middle Temple law school in London. 
During his years as a student he acquired 
interest in oratory and made a special effort 
to become proficient in this art. Mr. Grattan 
was a member of the Irish Parliament from 
1775 until the Union of England and Ireland 
in 1800. In 1805, at the urging of Charles Fox, 
Mr. Grattan entered the Imperial Parliament 
where he was a member until his death in 1820. 
Mr. Grattan is principally known for his major 
part in securing Ireland’s legislative independ- 
ence in 1782, for his opposition to the Union 
in 1800, and for his efforts in behalf of the 
Roman Catholic while a member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament. 

This study is a critical analysis of the speeches 
of Henry Grattan designed to persuade his 
Irish countrymen and the British government 
to the belief that their mutual welfare required 
Ireland’s legislative independence. 
Grattan’s rhetorical 


The study focusses on 


between 1775 
and 1782, the period in which Grattan worked 


efforts in the Irish Parliament 


for and achieved legislative independence. Five 


major speeches during this 


with the 


period, being 


central issue of 


legislative independence, receive primary atten- 


directly concerned 


tion. 

The three parts. In 
Part one, chapter one on Grattan’s life deals 
briefly with major ‘biographical facts and more 


thesis is divided into 


in detail with his study, his practice, and his 


observations in the art of oratory. Chapter 
background for the 


subject of legislative independence 


two provides historical 
Particular 
emphasis is given to the legislative connection 
between England and Ireland which began in 
1172. Part two contains four chapters. Chapter 
three on Grattan’s early speaking in Parliament, 
deals particularly with Grattan’s first speech, 
his speeches on Retrenchment of Expenses, 
Distressed State Of The Irish Nation, Free 
Trade, and Defense Of The Volunteers. Chap- 
ter four discusses Grattan’s first declaration of 
rights emphasizes his 
method of argument, his special appeals to the 
audience, and his style of expression. Chapter 


speech in 1780, and 


five deals with Grattan’s speeches on the Mu- 
tiny Bill in skillfully relates the 
main point at issue to the subject of legisla- 
tive independence. 


which he 


Chapter six analyzes the 


three major speeches delivered in 1782 in 
which he presents documentary proof for Ire- 
land’s claim to legislative independence and 
explains his concept for the legal connection 
between England and Ireland. Part three, con- 
taining Chapter seven, is a summary and 
evaluation of Grattan’s oratory on the subject 
of legislative The _ particular 
emphasis of Chapter seven is upon Grattan’s 


independence. 


political philosophy, his arguments and meth- 
ods of persuasion, and upon his significance 
as an orator for the legislative independence of 
Ireland. 


III. Interpretation 


Evans, Patricia Morford, “Oral Interpreta- 


tion in Anglo-Saxon England,” North- 
western U. 
The purpose of this study has been to 


determine the character and forms of oral 


interpretation practised in Anglo-Saxon Eng 
land from the time of its Heroic Age until the 
triumph of influence. Secondary 
sources and translations of primary sources in 
the fields of Old 
and ecclesiastical studies provided the material 
for this 


regarding the 


Norman 


English literature, history 


dissertation, from which conclusions 


significance of oral interpreta 


tion in Anglo-Saxon life were derived. 


Chapter I delineates the nature of the Anglo 
Saxon minstrel, or scop, whose origins are evi 
of Roman _ historians 


denced in the records 


Indications of his position, educational fun 


tion, and manner of performance appear in 
Widsith, Beowulf, and “Deor’s 


Ihe scop’s popularity as an 


such poems as 


Lament.” enter- 
tainer continued to the end of ‘the Saxon era; 
necessarils 


the importance of his social role 


declined with the rise of ecclesiastical power 


Chapter II considers the material and de 


velopment of early tradition 
Widsith reflect the 


orally-transmitted 


English oral 


Beowulf and manner in 


which heroic narratives 


achieved epic proportions. The seventh-cen- 


tury growth of Christianity promoted applica- 
tion of the scop’s art to scriptural themes, as 
Caedmon’s Hymn and its poetic successors re 


veal. Later poems of Cynewulf and other 


monastics reflect both native and Latin in- 


fluences; the final centuries of the Saxon period 
contributed little besides stereotyped devo 
tional verse. 

William 


orally 


The writings of Bede, Abbo, and 


of Malmesbury give evidence of how 


circulated narratives formed the basis for their 
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histories. Folktales, existent only in oral form, 
were another source of prose tradition. 


Chapter III discusses the scop as composer 
and performer, with analysis of the ways in 
which traditional word-groupings (formulas) 
aided him in memorization and in spontaneous 
composition. Parallels are drawn between the 
scop’s methods and those of recently-observed 
Slavic minstrels. The actual manner of his 
recitation cannot be determined, although the- 


ories offered by scholars provide interesting 
material for conjecture. 

Chapter IV considers monastic interpreta- 
tion, with special attention to instructions 


given by the Rule of St. Benedict for its method 
and content. The history and forms of Greg- 
orian plainchant, regulations for oral readers, 
and duties of officials responsible for these 
activities are described; the close relationship 
between early English religious verse and lit- 
turgical rites is indicated. 


Oral interpretation as an aid to education 
is discussed in Chapter V. Grammar, a division 
of the liberal arts curriculum, encompassed 
the study of public reading; its teachers relied 
upon continental and Saxon texts. Oral read- 
ing was not restricted to classroom and cloister, 
but served to instruct the illiterate populace, 
as is indicated by the writings of Asser and 
King Alfred, and by the survival of homilies 
designed to be read aloud. 


Outstanding conclusions relate to the scarcity 
of specific information extant concerning the 
scop’s source-material and performance, in con- 
trast to the relative certainty surrounding con- 
tent and nature of monastic recitation; and 
to the formal character of all modes of Anglo- 
Saxon _ interpretation, 


ecclesiastical in origin. 


whether native oF 


Fulsom, Ralph Edward, “An Investigation 
of the Structural Aspects of Free Verse 
as They Affect the Oral Reader,” North- 
western U. 


It has been the purpose of this study to in- 
vestigate the structural aspects of free verse 
as they affect the oral interpreter. The justifica- 
tion for such a study lies primarily in the fact 
that poetry depends for its full meaning on 
the combination of sound and meaning (struc- 
ture and content). The sound pattern of poetry 
is, in many ways, the particular province of 
the oral interpreter and there has been no ex- 
tended study made which 


here undertaken. 


parallels the one 
The free verse controversy 
has resulted in numerous critical and “special 


pleading” publications which provide sound 
primary source material for this investigation. 

The introduction concerns itself with lim- 
itations and justifications for this particular 
study, and with the definition of terms. Some 
attention is given to the “new poetry” and 
“new criticism” in an attempt to clarify per- 
spective and attitude in the discussions which 
follow. The terms “structure” and “content” 
are defined for the purposes of this investiga- 
tion and their relationship examined, as are 
the terms “rhythm” and “meter,” and “tune” 
and “melody.” “Cadence,” as it will be 
in this investigation, is defined. 
a clarification and definition of “return” and 
justification for its inclusion in an 
tion of structure of free verse. 

Next is undertaken a consideration of the 
historical background out of which the modern 
free verse movement emerged. Repeated ref- 
erences on the part of modern writers to bibli- 
cal, classical and medieval inspiration indicated 
that such an examination would be of value. 
Considerable attention is given to the writings 
of Walt Whitman, considered by 


used 
There is also 


examina- 


to be 
the first of the modern free verse writers. 


some 


Because of its acknowledged importance to 


the Imagist movement, whose 


members were 
most outspoken in favor of free verse writing, 
the theories and practices of late nineteenth 
century French poets are examined, particularly 
those of the Imagist and Symbolist schools. 
The period thus embraced is 1875-1910. This 
is followed by a brief survey of similar trends 


in England and America between 1908 and 
1920. Brief attention is given to the “Prose- 
Poetry Controversy” which reached its height 


during the Imagist movement in America, and 
which called forth 
definition and 


innumerable attempts at 
theory and 
practice both here and in England. 


After careful consideration of the foregoing 


clarification of 


background of the critical writings of the poets 
who professed to use free 
there is a proposed system of 


discover the 


verse extensively, 
“scansion” to 
elements of structure which the 
poets claimed to be using. This proposed sys- 
tem of “scansion” is then applied to selected 
examples of free verse, which the poets them- 
selves had mentioned as experiments in_ this 
medium. A more detailed application is then 
made to specific works of Amy Lowell, Ezra 
Pound and H. D., acknowledged leaders in the 
movement. Conclusions are then drawn relevant 
to the oral interpreters’ use of such a system. 

The last portion of the investigation is de- 
voted to an extensive appendix. The first sec 


tion contains the bibliography of sources quoted 
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within the study proper. Following this is an 
annotated bibliography of all sources touch- 
ing on free verse and its historical and phil- 
osophical background which the 
able to discover. 


writer was 


Abstract by CHARLOTTE I. LEE, Northwestern U. 


IV. Radio and Television 


Gray, Gordon L., “Television and the Na- 
tional Nominating Conventions of 1952,” 
Northwestern U. 


This study dimension added 
to the 1952 nominating conventions 
by the presence of television, sets this dimen- 
sion in 


examines the 
national 


historical perspective, and deals with 
various concepts concerning functions of con- 
ventions. 

Included are: (1) an historical study of de- 


velopmental patterns of nominating conven- 
tions and concurrently developing communica- 
tion networks, (2) a descriptive account and 
content analysis of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions of .1952, 


and (gs) a content 


analysis of the televised proceedings of the 
1952 conventions. Some of the principal con- 
clusions are as follows. 

Several “conventions” emerged from the 
union of conventions and television; not only 
were the actual, public conventions availabe 
to a limited number of people, but several 
“versions” of the conventions were available to 
larger television audiences. Each television net- 
work imposed its individuality on the 
transmitted event. The American 
Company assumed both the 
coverage philosophy of the 
while both the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting 


were primarily 


own 
Broadcasting 
and the 

media, 


format 
printed 


System 
“broadcasters.” A_ slight dif- 
ference was noted between the role of NBC 
and the role of CBS in that the former net- 
work tended to underline gala and spectacular 
aspects, whereas the latter leaned toward un- 
embellished reporting and 
events. 

It is apparently true that different factions 
and individuals, at different times, look upon 
conventions as 


interpreting of 


being primarily deliberative, 
principally directive, or largely hortatory. How- 
ever, it appears that the strongest belief held 
by both broadcasters and political participants 
is that conventions are basically ritualistic in 
function. 

Examination of events from the eighteenth 
century caucus to the 1952 political conven- 
tions discloses that both the nominating proc- 


ess and communication systems have under- 
gone a transition from simple to complex, that 
the nominating process moved from “closed- 
door-sessions” to a commodity for public con- 
sumption while mass media were moving from 
party-direction and _ party-ownership 
era of independent media and larger audiences, 


into an 


This parallel development might lead one to 
believe that the resulting nominating process 
is one which may be seen in its entirety by 
television Actually, it appear 
that been a gradual shift in the 
function of the public event from the delibera- 
tive caucus and convention of earlier days to 
the primarily ritualistic convention of today, 
that this shift in functions has moved a 
major portion of the actual decision-making 
out of the public arena. 


viewers. would 


there has 


and 


However, official actions are still taken with- 


in the convention’s framework, television au 
diences make their opinions known to dele. 
gates, and still 
collective decisions will be made on the floor 


independent of 


there is the possibility that 


decisions made _ elsewhere 
Therefore, foreground manipulation continues 
to be an important, if less frequent, factor in 
the decisions of a convention. Also, 


public check on 


formal 


sessions serve as a actual 


nominating activities. 

Generally speaking, the convention planners 
in 1952 appeared to feel that it was 
obligation to present a_ spectacle 
rigid form, while the broadcasters were con- 
stantly looking for 
which underlined the 
in the convention 


their 
based on 
ways to introduce items 
basic conflicts 


situation. 


inherent 


Gregg, Robert LeRoy, “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, 1935-1950. A Critical 
and Rhetorical Analysis,” Ed.D., Columbia 
we 


The fundamental problem of this study was 
two-fold: first, to discover the rhetorical theory 
basic to America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
and second, to determine the kind of public 
address represented by America’s Town Mect- 
ing of the Air, 1935 to 1950. 

The 
authors of 
in related 


study was undertaken because many 
textbooks in public address and 
fields referred to America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air as an outstanding example 
of radio discussion. Others, a smaller number, 
cited it as an outstanding example of radio 
debate and of radio forum. It seemed impor- 
tant, therefore, to determine the type of public 
address primarily represented by America’s 


Town Meeting of the Air. 
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In order to find an answer to the proposed 
problem, the author proceeded as follows: (1) 
studied the social, political, and economic 
background of the historical period involved 
and the development of radio broadcasting in 
order to show the forces behind the origin of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air; (2) de- 
veloped the history of the program and _ its 
relation to the League for Political Education, 
from information obtained through 
tion of publications and through interviews 
with people connected with America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air; (3) compiled a list of 614 
broadcasts of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air between 1935 and 1950; (4) selected on the 
basis of certain 
transcriptions _ for 
analyzed 


examina- 


criteria 114 representative 


detailed analysis; (5) 


the 114 transcriptions for: 


considered, 


format, 
participants, roles ful- 
filled, procedures, achievement of stated values; 
6) studied 


problems 
classical rhetoric and its applica- 
tion to modern public address; (7) analyzed 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air in rela- 
tion to concepts of classical rhetoric and mod- 
ern public address. 

The following conclusions 
from the assembled data: 

1. During the period studied, 1935-1950, 
the American people were motivated by the 
social, political, and economic situation to seek 
information about current problems. The 
rapid extension of radio broadcasting produc- 


may be drawn 


tion provided a means for satisfying their 
apparent desire for such information. Hence, 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air was a 


natural outgrowth of the historical period. 

2. America’s Town Meeting of the Air was 
amazingly consistent in regard to format and 
in regard to the roles the participants, modera- 
tor, speakers, and audience fulfilled. 

3. The rhetorical principles basic to Ameri- 
ca’s Town Meeting of the 
Aristotelian in 


Air are primarily 
nature. 

j. Because of specific characteristics, part of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air may be 
classified as a debate and part as a forum. 


Therefore, it may be concluded that Ameri- 
ca’s Town Meeting of the Air, instead of being 
referred to as a radio 


discussion, should, in 


reality, be classified as a radio debate-forum. 


Ludlow, Jim Hand, “Television Program 
Preferences of Listeners in Utah County, 
Utah,” Ohio State U. 


The primary purpose of this study was to 
determine the television program preferences 
of the people in Utah County, Utah, in the 
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center of the Rocky Mountain area; and, fur- 
ther, to analyze these preferences in relation 
to the characteristics of the people who were 
viewing—that is, their age, sex, and educa- 
tional status. 

To this end, a personal interview-question- 
naire method was used to 
from 


obtain information 
more than thirty-five hundred respond- 
ents over ten years of age. The entire county 
was Stratified on the basis of area, and the sam- 
ple was randomly selected. Each respondent 
was asked to look over a list of thirty types 
of television programs and to check the six 
types which he “liked best.” 


The results of this inquiry follow: 


1. The ten most frequently selected program 
types were popular music, serious drama, over- 
drawn comedy drama, love story drama, Holly- 
wood movies, straight variety, comedy variety, 
detective light 


drama, 


comedy drama, and 


suspense drama. 


S. ales had a consistently greater liking 
music, detective 
drama, suspense drama, action drama, comedy 


variety, 


than d females for Western 


news, and sports. Females showed a 
stronger preference than did males for popular 
and classical music, for all dramatic programs 
except the “thrillers,” and for straight variety, 
quiz and audience participation, and religious 


programs. 


3. As the age of adult viewers increased, the 
preference for the following program types de- 


creased: popular music, overdrawn comedy 
drama, Hollywood movies, love story drama, 
light comedy drama, suspense drama, comedy 
variety, football, and basketball. But as the 
age of viewers increased, their preference for 
the following program types also increased: 
Straight variety, human _ interest giveaway, 
panel quiz, quiz audience participation, 


wrestling, religion, news, public affairs forums, 
and political talks. 


4. As the level of education of respondents 


increased, their preference for the following 
program types also increased: serious music, 
serious drama, informative drama, football, 
and basketball; whereas, when the level of 


education of respondents increased, the pref- 


erence for the following program types de- 
creased: Western music, detective drama, ac- 
tion drama, human interest giveaway, quiz 


audience participation, and wrestling. Popular 
music, overdrawn comedy drama, Hollywood 
movies, love story drama, and suspense drama 
were more frequently selected as favorites by 
high school 


uates. 


graduates than by college grad- 
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Munn, Mark D. II, “An Investigation of 
the Differences among the Audiences of 
Several Radio Stations Broadcasting to 
the Same Population,” Ohio State U. 


The purpose of the study is indicated in 
the title. 

The study used to test the hypothesis that 
differences would be found, was conducted by 
the writer in the spring of 1955 in Whitman 
County, Washington. A sample representative 
of the total population of the county, with 
the exceptions of college students and children 


under five, was measured on a number of 
variables. These included sex, age, education, 
and residence. 

The diary technique was used, covering 
Monday, through Saturday, April 11-17, from 
6:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


Roughly 80 percent of all listening by the 
sample was to five radio stations, all of which 


offered technically adequate service to the 
county; further analysis was limited to the 


audiences of those stations. They were: KWSC, 
owned and operated non-commercially by the 
State 


broadcasting 


College of Washington in 


cultural 


Pullman, 
and informative 
grams, in addition to others of a more general 
appeal; KREM, a music-and-news 
Spokane; KXLY, a CBS affiliate in Spokane; 
KOFE, a music-and-news daytime-only 
in Pullman; and KHQ, an NBC 
Spokane. 


Pp! o- 
station in 


station 
affiliate in 


Analysis of the data showed that each sta- 
tion drew an audience distinct from those of 
the other stations. The finding was confirmed 
through the application of 
KWSC’s audience consisted 


ban, older, 


Statistical 
primarily of 
and well-educated listeners, many 
of whom were apparently affiliated with the 
State College. KREM’s 
rural, consisting of young persons with an 
elementary or high school education. KXLY's 
audience was varied; almost all classes of the 
four variables were equally represented. KOFE’s 
audience was largely urban, young, and well- 
educated. KHQ’s audience 
almost all 


tests. 
ur- 


audience was largely 


was composed of 


classes of but 
tended to be predominantly older, rural non- 
farm and farm listeners with an eighth grade 
or high Both and 
women were well represented in the audiences 
of all five stations; KXLY and KHOQ, however, 
tended to appeal more strongly to women than 
did the other stations. 

While the findings cannot be 
other areas, it is clear that individual stations 
can draw audiences distinct and different from 


the four variables, 


school education. men 


applied to 
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one another. Furthermore, stations with little 
variety in their programming, and particularly 
music-and-news stations, tend to draw loyal 
audiences. On the other hand, stations with a 
variety of programs tend to draw more varied 
audiences, though those audiences may em- 
phasize certain individual groups. Finally, it 
would seem that factors other than programs 
themselves also influence listeners in selecting 
a station. These secondary factors may include 
the quality of production, the quality and 
quantity of advertising messages, and program 


and station promotion. 


Woolley, Thomas Russell, Jr., “The Radio 
Speaking of Edward R. Murrow,” North- 
western U. 


The intent of the study is to describe and 
evaluate a newscaster. The problem is not the 
measurement of a person, except as he is re 
vealed by content in his news commentaries 
Murrow has been labelled a reporter, historian, 
inquirer, actor, ponderer and seeker. The writ- 
er defines each label and uses these definitions 
as criteria of evaluation. The hypothesis is that 


the content of the broadcasts, over a period of 


seventeen years, reveals the nature of Mur- 
row’s intent and determines his effect upon 
audiences. 


After biographical facts and historical facts, 
the important data comes from a collection of 


printed broadcasts between September, 1938 
and June, 1955. Scripts are divided into two 
groups called, (1) London series, and (2) New 


York series. The individual script is the unit 
of speech analysis, and each analysis provides 
information about Murrow’s choice of subject 


selection of theme, his style, expression of 


opinion and emphasis. Delivery is separately 


described from data out of individual record 


ings from the New York series. 


The great amount of material requires sum- 


mary treatment of data. From the wartime 


series, newscaster Murrow’s selections are com- 
pared to major events, several months at a 
the 


pared to annual events from 


series is com- 
the World AI- 
manac, and a sample selects one Murrow unit 


time. News from post-war 


for each interval of approximately two weeks 
Description leads to evaluation, for history in 
the talks light 
of history presented by several authorities. The 


is critically examined in the 
news and commentary selections are compared 
to show subject preferences. Murrow’s problem- 
solving attempts are shown by noting frequency 
of subject choice and general purpose of 3 
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script on a particular kind of subject. Classifica- 
tion and some tabulation present the findings. 


Delivery is evaluated from _ transcriptions 
made of selected programs which prominently 
featured reports on the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings in 1954. On the issues of this controversy, 
Murrow’s point of view is well-known. Anal- 
ysis of vocal habits emphasizes the aspects of 
inflection and rhythm suited to the commenta- 
tor’s opinion. 


Murrow is 
who 


that 
historian 


the study 


necessarily a superficial 


Findings in are 
omits 
certain subjects, an actor whose dramatic abili- 
ties are revealed in his compositions and in 
his radio speaking. His inquiries and reports 
are seldom merely impartial ones, for his 
stock-in-trade is safe and interesting evaluation 
of events, about which his experience, interest 
and competence are focussed. He frequently 
advocates humanitarian policies, but he _ re- 
frains from specific advocacy of detailed public 
actions. His linear narration, description and 
exposition, spoken with showman ability, .com- 
prise persuasion. Fan mail response indicates 
increases when 
Important 
these habits, 
communication by a 


trast of abstract with colloquial styles, and by 


personal effectiveness, which 


public lan- 
guage 
indicate 


controversy 
and 
effective 


sharpens. 
habits, response to 


con- 


long carefully phrased cadences. 

Mr. Murrow’s art is subject choice, showing 
a preference for about Western 
Europe. His art also includes vividness of com- 


comment 


position and personal authoritv in delivery. 


V. Theatre 


Cox, Charles Wright, “The Evolution of 
the Stage Director in America,” North- 
western U. 


theatrical 
functionary, the director, rose from nonentity 
to dominate the The pur- 
paper determine the 
date, cause, and means of his beginning and 


In a little over fifty years a new 


theatrical scene. 
poses of this were to 
to trace his subsequent development in Ameri- 
ca. Data were obtained by examining histories 
of the theatre and drama, biographies of the- 
atrical personages, rewarding, 
merous periodicals and newspapers. A long in- 
troductory chapter 
the emergence in 
Europe as well as in America. After this, the 
material appeared to divide clearly into three 
periods: a stage of acceptance, when the direc- 
tor became established; a stage of prominence 


and most nu- 


achieving the first purpose 


describes director’s shadowy 
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when he achieved fame; and a stage of pre- 
eminence, when he advanced to such virtual 
dictatorship that many attacked his power. 


Sinee the directors of the first period distin- 
guished themselves mostly for activities other 
than directing, it was necessary to treat them 
in full biographical form. In the second per- 
iod, although little information on the direc- 
tor as a personality was available, the records 
abounded in material on him as a functionary. 
This is particularly significant, since it indi- 
cates that the theatre was fast becoming aware 
of the new figure and his separate work. In 
the third period, the director looms so prom- 
inently that both his work and his personality 
have been treated extensively by many sources; 


but as the lasting contribution of contem- 
poraries could scarcely be determined at this 
time, these directors were treated less _ bio- 


graphically and more from the standpoint of 
methods used. Finally, the concluding chapter 
attempts a definition of the director’s present 
place, his duties as they relate to the con- 
troversy on his importance, and the significance 
of the the 


theatre. 


controversy to course of American 
is a list 


1894 


to 1950, with names and dates of production. 


Appearing as an appendix 


of directors for New York plays from 


The findings were as follows: (1) the direc- 
tor emerged in mid-nineteenth century as the 
theatrical 
the result 
(3) the emergence 


answer to a need for synthesis of 


elements; (2) such synthesis was 


of certain historical trends; 
was gradual and simultaneous in Europe and 
the various contributions 


America: (4) since 


to directing were contemporaneous, it is im- 
possible to name positively the first director; 
(5) in America the director’s predecessor was 
the stage manager; (6) in his present stage of 
pre-eminence the director vies with the play- 
wright as the most important theatrical func- 
tionary; (7) in his power he has sometimes 


imposed his own personality upon a_ produc- 


tion; (8) as a result of this imposition his 
power has been attacked enough to hint a 
reactionary movement; (g) modern directing 


methods fall into two main divisions, the auto- 
cratic and the co-operative, the latter a term 
used liberally to include any system in which 
the actor participates in deciding the action; 
(10) the present conditions of production are 
conducive to the director's omnipotence; and 
(11) in spite of protests, until those conditions 
radically the director’s 


change, all-powerful 


status appears likely to remain. 
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Draper, Walter Headen, “George L. Fox, 
Comedian, In Pantomime And Travesty,” 
U. of Illinois. 

The purpose of this study was to present 
the discoverable facts all-but-for- 
gotten pantomimist and performer of travesty, 
George L. Fox, (1825 to 1875) and to determine 
his significance in the development of comedy 
on the American stage. 

Since 
about 


about the 


little 


wrote 


theatre historians have recorded 
George L. since he 
nothing about himself or his work, most of 
the materials for this study came from con- 


temporary 


Fox, and 


newspaper accounts. Other sources 
of information were family records and miscel- 
laneous material from public and 
libraries in New York City. 

Born in Boston in 
on the stage there in 1830. The next twenty 
years, with one short interruption, he spent 
playing throughout New 
developed into a comedian, 
Yankee roles. 


private 


1825, Fox first appeared 


England where he 


specializing in 


In 1850 he began acting at A. H. Purdy’s 
National Theatre in New York’s rowdy Bowery. 
Here he extended his experience in low comedy 
and observed the technique of the Ravel pan- 
tomime troupe. 

After a four-year partnership with J. W. 
Lingard at the Old and New Bowery Theatres 
from 1858 to 1862, Fox undertook sole manage- 
ment of the Old Bowery. He 
written English 


then obtained 


scripts of pantomimes, in 
which he played the clowns, adding to them 
the light, nimble trickery of French pantomime 
as he had seen it performed by the Ravels, 
and his own Yankee droll humor. The result 
was a pantomime style so successful that he 
attempted a full-length production at a first- 
class Broadway theatre. Humpty Dumpty, in 
1868, enjoyed an initial run of almost five 
hundred performances and, with various sub- 
sequent engagements, a total of nearly 


hundred presentations. 


twelve 


After two years his version of pantomime 
began to lose its popularity, and he turned to 
travesty. In 1870 and 1871 he produced bur- 
Hamlet, Lytton’s 
Richelieu. Although these was 
remunerative, the critics appraised his perform- 
ances in Hamlet and Richelieu as comic art 
of high order. 


lesques_ of Macbeth, and 


none of very 


After an extensive road tour of Humpty 
Dumpty and several only moderately success- 
ful attempts to revive the pantomime in New 
York, ill health forced his retirement in 1875. 


Fox took elements of English and French 
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pantomime and made of them a _ typically 
American entertainment which for a few years 
was extremely popular. He raised travesty from 
crude slapstick to high art. Although after 
his death, pantomime and travesty virtually 
disappeared from our theatre as separate en- 
tities, elements of them survived in the per- 
formances of vaudeville players such as Weber 
and Fields, Dave Montgomery and Fred Stone, 
and others. They the Fox comic 
tradition which still survives in modern musical 
comedy and extravaganza. As a result, today’s 
audiences accept the low comedy of such per- 
Bobby Clark, Ben Blue, Buster 
Keaton, Jimmy Durante, and Danny Kaye on 
a basis equal to the best our theatre has to 
offer. This study indicates that 
contribution was to raise the 


carried on 


formers as 


Fox’s lasting 
level of low 
comedy on the American stage. 


Dukore, Bernard Frank, “Maurice Browne 
and the Chicago Little Theatre,” U. of 
Illinois. 


From i912 through 1917, Maurice Browne 
produced plays at the Chicago Little Theatre 
Although his work 


then, it has 


attention 
attention 


received much 
little 


This study is designed to correct that neglect 


received since 


by examining the nature and 


that work. 


significance of 


Chi- 
cago newspapers of the period 1912-1917. The 


Most of the material was drawn from 


most informative single. author was Maurice 
Browne, particularly his Too Late to Lament 
and The New Rhythmic 
too, were the writings of Gordon Craig, which 


directly 


Drama. Important, 
influenced Browne. Collections of un- 
published material at the University of Michi- 
gan, Harvard College, and the New York 
Public Library provided some _ information 
Correspondence and interviews with ex-mem 
bers of the Chicago Little Theatre, including 
Alice Gerstenberg, Cloyd Head, Raymond Jon 
son, John Martin Daniel Reed, and Ellen Van 
Volkenburg were very helpful. 

The study is introduced by a consideration 
of the dissatisfaction with the American com- 
mercial theatre in the early part of this cen- 
tury and by 


Theatre. 


a history of the Chicago Little 
Browne’s work is then analyzed in 
terms of the play, the theatre building, the 
actor, the director, the 
and his 
technique. 


scenery, the lighting, 


attempt to develop an art theatre 
While the commercial theatre produced the 
works of soon forgotten playwrights, Browne, 


with a company of unsalaried amateur actors, 
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on a stage fifteen feet wide and eighteen feet 
deep, in an auditorium seating ninety-three 
people, produced the works of such playwrights 
as Euripides and Yeats. Browne followed Gor- 
don Craig’s advice on of production 
under a single director, and was the absolute 
rule in his theatre. He rejected naturalistic 
scenery and created scenery that had simplicity, 
suggestiveness, and beauty. He employed light- 
ing to enhance the and pictorial 
values of the play, and experimented with arbi- 
trary lighting for emotional effect. 


unity 


emotional 


In addition, Browne attempted to develop 
a technique of play production peculiar to an 
art theatre: the rhythmic drama. He integrated 
the static rhythm of scenery with the active 
rhythms of light, movement, and sound on a 
plane of conventionalization. Browne wanted 
to bring poetry back into the theatre not only 
in the words of the playwright, but also in 
color, line and mass, and movement. 


For the most part, Browne was not an in- 
novator, but an early practitioner. He was 
the first in America to eliminate footlights as 
a matter of policy and to use emotional light- 
ing. He appears to have influenced the Ameri- 
can theatre generally through his productions 
and his writings. Not only did his company 
make annual tours to such cities as Boston and 
Milwaukee, but in his production of 
Euripides’ The Women toured the 
length of the United States. Browne influenced 
today’s theatre specifically through the Province- 
town Players and the Washington Square 
Players, the original members of which were 
familiar with his work at the Chicago Little 
Theatre. Although his was not the first little 
theatre in America, people thought of him as 
the founder of the little theatre 
and drew inspiration from his example. 


1915, 


Trojan 


movement, 


Gee, Ronald C., “The Development of the 
Cultural Arts Programs in the Extension 
Services at the University of Wisconsin,” 
U. of Wisconsin. 


For more than half a century the University 
of Wisconsin has residents 
of the State to organize, support, and enjoy 
their own cultural arts programs in_ local, 
rural, and urban communities. Numerous 
techniques have been used by University leaders 
to motivate and educate adults through ex- 
tension programs in drama, music, the graphic 
arts, and creative writing. 


encouraged adult 


This study traces the growth of cultural. art 
programs created and developed by the Uni- 
versity Extension Division and the College of 


Agriculture Extension Sérvice. Further, it 
describes the contributions of individuals who 
have provided leadership for the programs. 
Except for a brief summary of Wisconsin’s 
cultural heritage, as evidenced by the varied 
artistic interests of the early settlers in the 
State, the study is confined to specific art pro- 
grams within, or related to, the 
extension from 1885 through 
1953. This period saw the development and 
expansion of increasingly 


University 
services about 

intensive programs 
in the cultural arts. From simple beginnings, 
the services grew into broad community pro- 
grams in the arts which sought to improve 
individual skills, standards, and tastes in the 
various art media. Successive programs such 
as those created by the Bureau of Community 
Music, The Bureau of Community Music and 
Drama, Rural Sociology Extension, the Bureau 
of Dramatic Activities, the Rural Art Project, 
the Wisconsin Idea Theatre, and the Extension 
Division Departments of Art and of Music 
each contributed unique characteristics to the 
total arts picture in Wisconsin. Each one, in 
its own way, has provided a functional outlet 
for the urge which many people have for self- 
expression in the arts. 

Formalized extension services in drama and 
music were begun before World War I, and 
though educational programs in these fields 
have not been continuous, there has been no 
time when the University did not offer some 
kind 
terested in 


of assistance to community groups in- 


developing musical or dramatic 
activities. The graphic art and creative writing 
programs were originated at a somewhat later 


date than the earlier services. 


The scope and emphasis of the extension 
arts fields with 
which this study was primarily concerned have 
varied from year, depending upon 
leadership, funds made available for specific 
programs, and the changing currents of popular 
interest and appeal. Individually these pro- 
grams were not always effective, but the Uni- 
versity demonstrated its faith in the eventual 
results of the program by encouraging the 
creation of new services in the hope of finding 
those 


services in the four cultural 


year to 


serve best the 
developing artistic needs of the residents of 
the state. 


programs which would 


This study focuses primarily on administra- 
tive organization, using as its sources the 
records available in departmental and bureau 
files and scrapbooks, in division records, and 
in the archives of the University. There was 


no attempt to measure the effect of these pro- 
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grams upon the residents of the state. Occasional 
reactions are noted, but they do not provide 
conclusive evidence upon which to base judg- 
ments. 

The University of Wisconsin has pioneered 
in the development of statewide programs in 
the cultural arts. 


Gregory, William Alfred, Jr., “A Rite-Role 
Analysis of Thirteen Ibsen Plays,” U. of 
Minnesota. 


The purpose of the study is two-fold: first, 
to discover the presence of rite and role in 
Ibsen’s dramas; second, to reach a_ clearer 
understanding of the plays through a rite-role 
analysis. The study is an application of the 
rite and role technique of play analysis, de- 
veloped by Professor David W. Thompson of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Rite is defined as any situation or ceremony 
enacted by a group of characters or an in- 
dividual which has a_ recognizable pattern. 
Rites are composed of dramatic actions. Dramat- 
ic actions are defined as main lines of action 
as found in the dialogue or in the physical 
action implied in that dialogue. Role is de- 
fined as a pattern of action maintained by an 
individual character long enough to be recog- 
nized as a significant pattern. Role is used on 
four levels of meaning: 


conscious 


conscious role, semi- 


role, unconscious role, and_ single 
role. A conscious role player is one who is 
recognized by the audience as a role player 
and can himself acting. A _ semi- 
conscious role player is one who appears to 
have some knowledge of his play-acting, but 
refuses to admit it to himself. An unconscious 
role player is one who is recognized by the 
audience as he plays his role but who does 
not recognize his own 
player may 


unconscious in 


also. see 


acting. A role 


be conscious, 


single 
semi-conscious or 
his playing, but appears in 
only one role. 

The term “maimed” is applied to both rite 
and role. A maimed rite is one which is either 
incomplete or out of proportion in the play’s 
context. A maimed role _ indicates 
physical or mental disability. 

The study 
breakdown 


either a 
includes a complete rite-role 
The Wild Duck. 
The remaining eleven plays are treated in 
less detail. Chapter I, “The Attempt to Achieve 
a Role,” includes analyses of The League of 
Youth, An Enemy of the People, and John 
Gabriel Borkman. Chapter II, “The Attempt 
to Retain a Role,” includes analyses of Pillars 
of Society, A Doll’s House, and The Master 


of Ghosts and 


Builder. Chapter III is devoted to an analysis 
of Ghosts, described as “The Play of the 
Maimed Rite and Maimed Role.” Chapter IV 
is concerned with The Wild Duck, described 
as “The Play of the Satisfied Role Players.” 
Chapter V, “The Attempt to Choose Between 
Roles,” discusses The Lady from the Sea. 
Chapter VI, “The Attempt to Escape from a 
Role,” includes analyses of Rosmersholm, Hed- 


da Gabler, Little Eyolf, and When We Dead 
Awaken. 
The analyses appear to demonstrate the 


presence of rite and role within the dramas 
discussed. The concept of role players acting 
within well-defined rites does appear to make 
evident obscure similarities and contrasts, and 
thus aids in reaching a clearer understanding of 
the dramas. 


The analyses suggest the importance of the 
conscious role player to successful drama. The 
inclusion of a conscious role player is appar- 
ently, if not necessary, at least highly desirable. 


Grossman, Audley Mitchell, Jr., “The Pro- 
fessional Legitimate Theater in Minneap- 
olis from 1890 to 1910,” U. of Minnesota. 


This study is a part of a long range project 
to compile a history of the theater in Min- 
nesota from its beginnings to the present day. 
Source materials for this study were primarily 
newspapers and such programs for the period 
as remain. Additionally, the recently available 
scrapbooks and papers of L. N. Scott, manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in Min- 
neapolis as well as theaters in St. Paul and 
Duluth, were used. 


The purpose of the study is to examine the 
various facets of the theater in Minneapolis 
from 1890 to 1910 and attempt to present as 
accurate a picture as possible of what this 
theater was like what it meant to the 
people who attended it. The study is divided 
into nine They are: the historical 
setting, the theaters, the syndicate, fire laws, 
manners and morals, stock companies, visiting 


stars and plays, and conclusions. 


and 


sections. 


At the beginning of the period, Minneapolis 
had four theaters catering to the professional 
legitimate drama: the Grand Opera House, the 
Bijou, the Lyceum (or Hennepin), and the 
Pence. In igio, the Bijou and the Lyceum re- 
mained with the addition of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the Auditorium (the present 
Lyceum). The Grand dominated the first-class 
field during the first quarter of the period 
and was replaced by the Metropolitan. The 
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first class attrac- 
1934. 

Minneapolis was not a great deal different 
from other cities of comparable size in its 
theatrical fare. Most of the great stars of the 
theater visited the city as well as good selection 
of road shows. L. N. Scott, manager of the 
Metropolitan, brought Minneapolis into the 
New York syndicate of Klaw and Erlanger in 
1895 which both helped to get what attractions 
there were into the city as well as making the 
Metropolitan the town’s major playhouse. 


latter continued to control 
tions until domolished in 


The financial depression of 1893 had some 


effect on the theater, but it was considerably 
less than some previous periods of unrest. 
Generally, the theater maintained a_ healthy 


financial base, despite relatively lean periods. 

In addition to the touring companies, Min- 
neapolis maintained several local stock com- 
panies during the twenty years. Among these 
may be mentioned the Jacob Litt Stock Com- 
pany, the People’s Stock Company under W. 
E. Sterling, the Neill Stock Company of James 
Neill, the Richard Ferris Stock Company, the 
Ralph Stuart Stock Company, the Daniel Fraw- 
ley Stock Company, the Christine Hill Stock 
Company, and the Jessaline Rodgers Stock 
Company. Most of these groups performed at 
various theaters in the 
Lyceum Theater. 


summer or at the 


Ihe end of the first decade of the twentieth 
century saw the ascendancy of the motion 
picture and vaudeville, somewhat to the damage 
of the presentation of plays. At the turn of 
the century, the theater could be considered 
one of the major forms of popular entertain- 
ment if not the major form. During the twenty 
years under study, more people attended the 
theater than for any comparable period before 
or since, 


Janssen, Ann M., “The Guilds of Rhetoric 
in the Low Countries during the Fifteenth 


and Sixteenth Centuries,” Northwestern 
U. 


This is a study of the guilds organized in 
Belgium and the Netherlands for the express 
purpose of writing and speaking. Citizens, from 
various trades, banded together in nearly every 
town and city in this area to practice writing 
and to prepare for public performances; they 
called themselves rederijkers. 

What the guilds were, what the theories of 
their origin are, what training program existed 
for the actor or speaker within the guild, 
what sort of audience he had, what kind of 


performances the guilds put on, what part 


costuming played, and what staging facilities 
were known and used make up this study. 

Source materials included the work of 
Dutch and Flemish scholars, old paintings and 
prints, and the records that remain of guild 
activity. A great number of these old records 
have been transcribed from manuscript to type 
by scholars, and are published with notes in 
modern Dutch explaining the 
strange words and spellings. 

An _ especially 


meaning of 


interesting feature of the 
guilds were the contest-festivals or landjuwee- 
len. One host chamber would send out invita- 
tions to chambers in the surrounding area; 
arrive in costume 
and be greeted with much ceremony. For as 
long as several weeks, the chambers would com- 
pete with each other for prizes on plays and 
recitations. 


the guest chambers would 


The plays were, for the most part, pieces that 
had been written within the guild or by the 
guild’s director who was called a factor. Some 
concerned biblical topics, others were a sort 
of morality play, and still others were purely 
comic in intent. The Dutch and Flemish 
scholars who have made intense studies of some 
of the extant manuscripts find little of literary 
worth in the plays, but point out that they 
reflect the taste of that time. They were im- 
portant, too, as avenues of propaganda. 


For the  contest-festivals, elaborate stages 
were built. Prints remain of two of these, one 
of the stage used at the contest-festival at 
Ghent (1539) and one of that at Antwerp 
(1561). Costumes, too, were elaborate. Costumes, 
props, and people in the plays were often sym- 
bolic representations. 

This is only a beginning study in this area; 
it relates to interests in various departments of 
the field of speech—theater, rhetoric, and in- 
terpretation—and indicates once again, how, 
historically, these disciplines go hand in hand. 


Larson, Gerard Arthur, “The Dramaturgy 
of Sean O’Casey,” U. of Utah. 


For all of Sean O’Casey’s reputation as a 
dramatist, demonstrated by discussions of his 
plays found in works by such noted students 
of the drama as John Gassner, Eric Bentley, 
Frederick Lumley, and George Jean Nathan, 
there has never been published a_ thorough 
study of his techniques as a playwright. Only 
one book, The Green and the Red, by Jules 
Koslow, on a study of his themes, has been 
printed. The main information about O’Casey 
comes from his series of autobiographies written 
during the period 1946-1954. 
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Consequently, the purpose of this disserta- 
tion is to analyze exhaustively O’Casey’s 
dramaturgy in the hope that the information 
and conclusions found in it will be of help 
to scholars and admirers of O’Casey’s plays. 


The dissertation examines O’Casey’s drama- 
turgy from the standpoint of theme, plot, di- 
alogue, character, and _ spectacle these 
are the five parts of drama discussed by Aris- 
totle. These facets were analyzed according 
to contemporary rules of drama suggested by 
such critics as John Howard Lawson, 
Fgri, and Brander Matthews. Lawson’s 
about social conflict, concentrating on 
social position, were used 
O’Casey’s concepts of the 
man. Egri’s comments on the pivotal character, 
and the thematic premise were of value in 
discussing O’Casey’s characters and 
Brander Matthews’ statements on plot seemed 
of relevance regarding O’Casey’s and 
were consequently used. Critical comments on 
O'Casey by John Gassner, Allardyce Nicoll, 
and George Jean Nathan also helped in analyz- 
ing the author’s works. 


since 


Lajos 
rules 
man’s 
they fit 
nature of 


because 
social 


themes. 


plays 


the 
dissertation has been divided into seven chap- 
The first is an introduction to O’Casey 
and his reputation as a dramatist. Chapters 
follow on theme, plot, character, dialogue, and 
music and spectacle. A final chapter is on con- 
clusions drawn from this 
O’Casey’s plays. 


Because of the nature of the analysis, 


ters. 


examination of 
The conclusions made on O’Casey’s drama- 
turgy are as follows: 1. O’Casey’s forte rests in 
his ability to articulate the passions and emo- 
tions of the poor of Dublin; 2. his greatest 
strength lies in his dialogue and characteriza- 
tion; 3. his religious 
bigotry, freedom, and 
Ireland are found in the majority of his plays; 


themes dealing with 


sexual and economic 
4. he has a tendency to become didactic and 
propagandistic in his later plays as he seeks 
to persuade audiences to his own way of think- 
ing; 5. he uses 
rather than plot action to create characters; 6. 
the violent 


illustrative action primarily 
use of contrast is a plot device 
O’Casey uses in most of his plays; 7. his di- 
alogue is poetic in nature, filled with striking 
similes and metaphors, charged with energy; 
8. he is an environmentalist, believing that 
man acts because of his background and social 
condition; 9. he uses music liberally in his 
plays to create mood, delineate character, and 
support comedy; 10. O’Casey is extremely 
conscious of the use of scenery, costumes, and 
lighting to enhance the atmosphere and create 
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the proper mood for the plot and theme values 
of his plays. ‘ 


Miller, Charles James, “An Analytical and 
Descriptive Study of the Contributions of 
Edward Gordon Craig to Modern Theater 
Art,” U. of Southern California. 


Craig, son of the 
actress Ellen Terry and the architect 
William Godwin, 
early twentieth century theater. 


Edward Gordon English 
Edward 
was an innovator in the 

Trained as an actor by Henry Irving, Craig 
retired from acting in 
attention to stage management. His early stage 
much 
in the theater because of their novelty 
which involved changes in lighting procedures, 
stage settings, and acting techniques. In an 
titled “The Art of the 
Craig attacked the malpractices of the London 
theaters, indicating that 
dramas lacked artistry and suggested 


1897 and devoted his 


presentations in England created con- 


troversy 


essay Theatre” (1905), 


commercial their 
methods 
for their improvement. Craig introduced the 
Ubermarionette—a_ technically 


concept of the 


proficient and emotionally controlled actor 


capable of consistent artistic performances 
Craig’s draperies, screens, and simple suggestive 
symbolism in decor cut the costs in building 
and moving stage sets. Because of these in- 
ceptions Craig’s followers hailed 


prophet of a future theater, while his oppo- 


him as a 


nents described Craig as a talented but imprac- 
tical charlatan. 

The study evaluated Craig’s contributions to 
the extent 
These 


objectives were obtained by a combined method 


modern theater art and ascertained 


of his influence in the modern theater. 


of questionnaire response analysis, an evalu- 


ation of critical testimonies concerning Craig's 


work made by theater authorities, and pho 
tographic comparisons of production settings 
of Hamlet and Macbeth made with Craig's 


designs for the same plays. 

Five theater experts were selected to act as 
advisers for the study. The panel submitted 
questions regarding Craig’s work, eleven of 
which 
and sent to 200 prominent theater figures whose 
the panel. The 
feasible 


were incorporated in a questionnaire 


names were also selected by 


the most method 


of insuring maximum response, since most ol 


questionnaire was 
the respondents lived at great distances from 
the local area. The questionnaire ascertained 
the current feelings toward Craig and evalu 
ated the respondents’ theater orientation. The 
200 names were divided in groups of fifty into 
one of four directors 


categories: producers, 
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scene-designers (art-directors), and Drama crit- 
ics (theater historians). The categories rep- 
resented those theater areas from which Craig 
had received most criticism. 


The data of the study were derived from 
the literature written about Craig by others; 
the literature about the theater before, dur- 
ing, and after the period of Craig’s theater 
activity; essays, articles, books, and_ sketches 
published by Craig; personal letters by Craig, 
by Craig’s son, and by others who were associ- 
ated with Craig’s work; photographs of stage 
sets by Craig for Hamlet and Macbeth and 
photographs of typical sets for the same two 
plays during the pre-Craig and _ post-Craig 
years; and the results of the analysis of the 131 
questionnaire responses on Craig’s work. 

The data revealed that Craig’s chief con- 
tributions to the theater were (1) the concept 
of a one controlling master-mind in complete 
charge of a production, (2) the use of imagina- 
tive architecturally built sets of varying levels 
to surround the actor as atmosphere, and (3) 
the employment of simple suggestive symbolism 
on stage rather than an aping of nature. The 
evidence also suggested that Craig exerted con- 
siderable influence 


through his’ writings, 


sketches, and experimental productions. Craig's 


indirect influence on theater came through 
followers like Reinhardt, Stanislavsky, and 
others. The critical testimonies concerning 


Craig were overwhelmingly in his favor. The 
photographic comparison of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth sets by Craig made with typical sets for 
the same plays during the pre-Craig and post- 
Craig years indicated that Craig might have 
exerted much influence in effecting production 


changes regarding these and other plays in 
the modern theater. 
\ definitive bibliography on Craig’s work 


and references made 


to Craig by others was 
included in the study. The bibliography and 
annotations concerning Craig were compiled 
from previous lists by Rose, Fletcher, Leeper, 
and others. 


Abstract by JAMes H. Butter and 


Dickens, U. of Southern California. 


MILTON 


Preston, Lillian Elvira, “Philippe Jacques de 
Loutherbourg: Eighteenth Century Ro- 
mantic Artist and Scene Designer,” U. of 
Florida. 


Philippe Jacques de 
1812) was an romantic 
painter and scene designer during a period of 


Loutherbourg 
eighteenth 


(1'740- 
century 
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transition in art and staging. Although he was 
of Polish descent and studied art in Paris, he 
exerted marked influence on English painting 
and stage décor. To provide a background for 
Loutherbourg’s career this study considers the 
theatre and the art of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury period. The major consideration has been 
the artist’s two careers, as easel painter and 
scene designer. Certain events in his life and 
qualities of his personality are examined in an 
attempt to discover the source of the romantic 


tendencies demonstrated in his career. 


Loutherbourg was called the greatest painter 
of the “picturesque” style. The sublime and 
dramatic were almost always to be found in 
his art; yet, he painted man in harmony with 
his surroundings rather than in conflict with 
it. His vigorous execution and his vivid imagi- 
nation helped him break with classic tradition, 
especially in the realm of colour and composi- 
tion. In recognition of his ability as an artist, 
he was elected to the French L’Academie Royale 
(1767) and the English Royal Academy (1781). 
His varied background and rich continental 
training made it possible for him to play a 
major role in bringing the romantic tradition 
to English art. In this artist settled in 
England and became, in effect, 
prominent British Landscape painters. 


1771; 


one of the 


Shortly after Loutherbourg’s arrival in Eng- 


land, he was engaged by David Garrick as 
scene designer for the Drury Lane Theatre 
where, for more than a decade, he was with- 


out ‘a rival in producing lavish décor for stage 
spectacles, and afterpieces. Be- 
cause of his ability as a landscrape painter, he 


pantomimes, 


was responsible for the change from the neo- 
classic setting to the real picture stage. More- 
over, he the first to bring a breath of 
naturalism to a stage dominated by artificial 
scenic conventions. He was responsible for the 
development of many stage effects: the “act- 


was 


drop,” the gauze curtain, perspective, and rak- 
ing pieces. He was one of the first stage de- 
signers in England to the 
of the in- 
crease in light, he developed a means of pro- 
ducing effective changes of colour. His rich, 
romantic scenery helped to insure the success 
of many of the insignificant melodramas of 
the period. Furthermore, the effects made possi- 
ble by his innovations and machinery led to 
present day methods of staging 


consider seriously 


illumination of scenes; in addition 


Romantic in spirit, capable and ambitious, 
Loutherbourg stands as a key the 
transition neo-classic and _ realistic 
staging. 


figure in 


between the 
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Stephenson, Jim Bob, “Percy Fitzgerald, 
Critic and Prophet,” U. of Michigan. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s analysis of English Theatre 

during the period from 1868 to 1910 found ex- 

pression both in 

Taken writings are of wide 

scope and encompass a large part of English 

Theatre history. 

As a practical theatre critic he was interested 
in all aspects of theatrical production: writing, 
acting, staging, lighting, costume and audience. 
He did not concentrate his critical thinking on 
any one of these exclusively, for he considered 
the factors of production as contributing to or 


periodicals and in_ books. 


together these 


detracting from the whole theatre experience. 
He was profoundly convinced that the purpose 
of theatre is wholesome enjoyment, and this be- 
lief was responsible for his rejection of much 
of the theatre practice of his own day. 
Fitzgerald believed the play to be the most 
important element in the whole experience; 
and therefore, the dramatist owed a peculiar 
responsibility to the audience. Authors should 


observe life; choose that which is artistically 
useful and understandable: construct plays 
with a close relationship between character 
and action; reflect times and _ societies with 
artistic truth; and stimulate the minds and 
emotions of the spectators. He found, how- 
ever, that the majority of the dramatists of 


his day were more interested in the presenta- 
tion of “externals” rather than deeper, more 
significant aspects of life. 
Fitzgerald believed that the actor is a 
disciplined artist who should be dedicated to 
his art. He advised that the player study him- 
self and life about him, as well as the play, 
so he could abstract from such observation that 
illustrate the intention 


critic 


which would suitably 
of the The 
actors on the need for sincere and 


author. further counselled 
controlled 
emotional participation, concentration and con- 


nection. 


Fitzgerald deplored the rise of commonplace 
external realism, architectural realism, and any 
lavish display of scenery, lighting, and costume. 
He was distressed to have his attention drawn 
away from the play to the elements which he 
believed should be merely suggestive. He 
recommended that such aspects of production 
should be given a secondary emphasis. The 
stage therefore should not be regarded as a 
show place for the reproduction of real-life, 
but rather, as a simple raised platform for the 
presentation of artistic reality. The audience 
in a theatrical setting should be perceived as 


active participants in the creation of this 


illusion. Fitzgerald argued that the _ illusion 
can remain intact only when the attention of 
the audience is on the whole performance 
rather than on the parts which make up the 
whole. 

The prophetic nature of Fitzgerald’s mind 
is revealed in his keen perception of future de- 
velopments in theatre; in his early recognition 
of Ibsen’s his awareness of the 
revolutionary 


influence; in 


impact of such designers as 
Gordon Craig; and, more significantly, in his 
evaluation of theatre according to 


applicable to theatre in any period. 


criteria 


Although Fitzgerald is by no means to be 
considered a critic of the first rank, his writ- 
ings deserve a more prominent place in the 
philosophical annals of theatre than they have 
hitherto been accorded. 


Thomas, Wanda Clayton, 
Dramas,” U. of Utah. 


This is a 


“Five Original 


creative thesis of five original 


dramas, based upon historical research, and 


employing various styles and techniques. Three 


are one-act plays on “Mormon” themes for 


adults; two are three-act plays for children 


adapted from short stories, set in a medieval 
background. 

In 1945, under the auspices of a Rockefeller 
Foundation 


Humanities Fellowship, the ma- 


terial for the three “Mormon” 


gathered 


plays was 


with the express purpose of trying 
to preserve in dramatic form something of the 
dying pioneer culture of Utah. The gathering 
was done chiefly by 
oldest residents 


Sanpete, Sevier, 


word of mouth from the 


along the main highways of 


and Iron Counties, supple- 
mented to some extent by readings done in the 
University of Utah Library and the California 
State Library in Sacramento, California. 


Roughly, the interviews provided insight 
into (1) the problems of daily survival: finding 
and preparing food, providing shelter from the 
elements and the Indians, fighting illness and 
disease, and the grouping 


munal enterprise; (2) the problems incident 


together in com- 


with a 
new religion and a new way of life; and (3) 


to the spiritual struggles concurrent 
the comic problems that occurred in the mush- 
rooming territory, especially among the Scanda- 
Out of three 
gories came a pathos (They Shall Inherit the 
Earth), a tragedy 
a farce (Heavenly Marriage). 


navian immigrants. these cate- 


(Vengeance Is Mine), and 
Hans Clodhopper and the Princess, a satire 


on conformity, and Peterle, a religious melo- 
drama on the meanings of love, were prompted 
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by an effort to meet the demand for stage- 
worthy children’s plays. The former was based 
upon the story “Hans Clodhopper” by Hans 
Christian Andersen. Peterle was based upon 
a story by the same name, written in the Ger- 
man language, by Herr Victor Bluthgen. Both 
were supplemented by readings in 
and manners of the Middle Ages. 


customs 


Veilleux, Jere Shanor, “An Analysis of the 
Rhetorical Situation and Rhetorical Char- 
acter Types in Selected Plays of George 
Bernard Shaw,” U. of Minnesota. 


This attempts to explore 
Shaw’s plays in terms of their rhetorical pat- 
terns in response to the great volume of Shaw 
criticism which attacks being 
“talky,” “propagandistic.” 
The unique method of analysis employed in 


thesis some of 


the 
and 


plays for 
“rhetorical,” 


the thesis is the examination of the rhetorical 
situations within the plays and Shaw’s con- 
sistent use of rhetorical character types within 


those situations. 


consists of 
any situation within the play itself in which a 


The inner rhetorical situation 
character is engaged in persuasion with another 
character in terms of a particular, compelling 
idea. It that 
acter types recurred in most of Shaw's plays. 
the professional rhetorician, a 
talks for the of talk and 


who is partially a fool or buffoon; the natural 


was discovered three basic char- 


These are: 
character who sake 
thetorician, a character who persuades others 
more by what he is or does than by language, 
and the character who must eventually choose 
between ideas expressed in the play; and the 
master rhetorician, 
age and 


a character who represents 
experience, often mad or 
eccentric, and who talks only when compelled 
to do so. The utility 
is that it 


who _ is 


of this method of analysis 


allows a clear view of the motives 
and justifications behind the ideas in the plays. 
of John Bull’s Other 
Island, Fanny’s First Play, and a section of 
Back to Methusaleh is 


the method of the thesis. Five plays are then 


A brief examination 


made as illustration of 


examined in detail: Candida as a play with a 
domestic theme; Man and Superman as a play 
with a philosophical theme; Major Barbara 
as a play with a social theme; Heartbreak House 
as an example of Shaw’s criticism of his own 
dialectic; and Saint 


Joan as an example of 


Shaw’s serious rhetorical drama. The last chap- 


ter discusses some rhetorical variants in other 
plays. 
The conclusion of the thesis is that the 


critics’ case against Shaw is an untenable one, 
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and that Shavian drama actually constitutes a 
consistent dramatic convention. The nature of 
this convention involves a series of rhetorical 
situations with rhetorical character types. These 
character types are involved in a discussion of 
an ideological problem, viewed from a comic 
angle within a dramatic action. The result, as 
illustrated by the analyses of the thesis, is a 
dialectical author-audience relationship. 

Thus, the thesis shows that Shaw, far from 
being “propagandistic” or merely “talky,” de- 
veloped his own dramatic convention—a many 
sided dialectic rather than a partisan rhetoric— 
which his audiences finally accepted. Further- 
more, the study illustrates that the inner rhe- 
torical situation and the three basic rhetorical 
character types were sufficiently flexible to 
allow Shaw to express a many sided ideological 
problem within a dramatic framework. 

It is hoped that this thesis may help to 
accomplish a re-evaluation’ of Shaw’s method 
which, in turn, will help reveal his stature as 
a dramatist, and that it will also illustrate the 
particular contribution which Shaw has made 
to the discussion of the- 


ideas in the modern 


ater 


Wattron, Frank Joseph, Jr., “A Descriptive 
Study of the Most Popular High School 
Plays in the United States Produced by 
Members of the National Thespian So- 
ciety: 1938-1954,” U. of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 


In order to determine the status of high 


school theater production in relationship to 
professed standards, a thorough study of the 
most-produced The Na- 


tional Thespian Society, consisting of affiliated 


plays was indicated. 


schools representing every state, afforded an 
adequate sampling for analysis. This study 
was one of the first to consider high school 


play production in this manner on a national 
scale. 

Records of the National Thespian Society 
from 1938 to 1954 revealed that g1 plays had 
been produced at least ten times in any one 
year by high Twenty-eight 
of these plays having a minimum of 75 total 


separate schools. 
productions were selected for analysis. These 
were considered the most popular plays. The 
broad picture of high school theater production 
became apparent as the 28 plays were analyzed 
from all production aspects. 

All but one of the plays were comedies, 
showing a decided lack of balance in school 
theater programing. 


Broadway playwrights 


were the dominant group of writers for edu- 
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cational theater. Of the writers of amateur 
plays, one author had 6 of the 17 title credits 
and also represented the dominant play pub- 
lishing house which controlled 15 of the 28 
plays. In all, five publishing houses were rep- 
resented. All but 1 of the plays called for 
royalty payment. 

Under the classification of standard, Broad- 
way, and amateur, no standard plays, 11 Broad- 
way, and 17 amateur plays were found on the 
list. Thirteen were originals written for the 
stage, 13 were adapted 
came from radio sources. 

The principal theme of the plays was con- 
sidered to be youth solving the crises of grow- 
ing up. The general handling of this theme 
was often found shallow and 
Twenty-two plays were integrated in form, 
while 6 were episodic in structure. Twenty-two 
of the plays also had a family situation plot. 


from novels, and 2 


unworthy. 


Child-parent rivalry was the most apparent 
conflict. 
The play casts were predominantly female. 


Twenty of the leading juvenile characters were 
girls, four were boys. Only five juvenile vil- 
lains were shown. No homes broken by divorce 
were portrayed, and the general picture of 
family life was felt to be sugar coated. 

Production effects were exhaustively analyzed. 
The area of properties was most often mod- 
erately complex; lighting and sound were gen- 
erally simple. Setting requirements were in- 
variably simple, only 2 plays calling for a 
change of set. Four of the 28 required an ex- 
terior scene, but only 1 was set completely in 
the exterior. Eight plays had period costume 
requirements, the oldest being in mid-nine- 
teenth century. Music was frequently used, but 
the dance was comparatively neglected. 

Certain moral and social values apparent 
in the plays were analyzed. It was determined 
that, as a group, the amateur plays often 
failed to come to grips with real and vital 
problems. 


Abstract by JAMes BuTier, U. of Southern 
California. 
Wilson, Mardis Glen, “Charles Kean: A 


Study in Nineteenth Century Production 
of Shakespearean Tragedy,” Ohio State U. 


The specific purposes of this study were (1) 
Charles as manager 
of the Princess's Theatre in London from 1850 
to 1859, conceived and interpreted Shake- 
spearean tragedy, (2) to analyze the means em- 


to determine how Kean, 


ployed by Kean in implementing his interpreta- 
tions and objectives, (3) to present a pictorial] 





representation of the productions, (4) ta 
analyze the effectiveness of these productions 
in their time, and (5) to determine the contri- 
butions of Kean to staging of Shakespearean 
tragedy in the rest of the century. 


With a background of Shakespearean pro- 
duction in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and of Kean’s prior career, a separate 
chapter is then devoted to detailed study of 
each of the seven Shakespearean tragedies he 
produced at the Princess’s—Hamlet, King John, 
Macbeth, Richard III, Henry VIII, Richard II, 
and King Lear. Prompt books for each pro- 
duction, pictorial evidence, the contemporary 
reviews, and 
examined to 


other primary sources were 
determine Kean’s textual treat- 
ment and interpretation, his production prac- 
tices, and his staging of 
each play. Descriptive reconstructions of the 
Staging are supplemented with 
photographs of 


the effectiveness of 


eighty-seven 
pictorial evidence 
Chapter X summarizes Kean’s production prac- 


tices and Chapter XI indicates Kean’s influence. 


selected 


Kean’s concept of Shakespearean tragedy was 


sentimental, didactic, puritanical, and melo- 
dramatic. His production methods, however, 
were impressive. 

Although generally true to Shakespeare's 


language and dramatic sequence, Kean omitted 
over one-third of Shakespeare’s lines. He gave 
the tragedies special and original production, 
the most elaborate and carefully prepared that 
they had ever received. As a Kean 
achieved integrated worked for 
pictorial unity, 


director, 
production, 
employed new concepts of 
handling crowd scenes, and made great use of 
pageantry, sensual appeal, and inventiveness. 
Scenically, he employed spectacular and an- 
tiquarian realism, developed the use of the 
box set in tragedy, and introduced new scenic 
devices. In acting he contributed to the de- 
velopment of realism and ensemble in Shake- 
spearean production. Kean’s contributions to 
staging were broadly the same as those of the 


Meininger, which Kean preceded and influenced. 


Kean succeeded in reviving interest in Shake- 
speare on the stage during his management, 
but his work also induced a marked decline in 
Shakespearean production after his retirement. 
Beginning in 1878, Irving again revived Shake- 
speare, largely modeling after Kean, both in 
many specific details in staging the tragedies 
and in his general production practice. Charles 
Kean appears to have exerted the dominant 
influence on the late nineteenth century stag- 
ing of Shakespearean tragedy. 
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VI. Speech and Hearing Disorders 


Abbott, Thomas B., “A Study of Observable 
Mother-Child Relationships in Stuttering 
and Non-Stuttering Groups,” U. of Flor- 
ida. 

The purpose of this study was to attempt 
to devise a reliable scale for the purpose of 
measuring the mother-child interaction through 
direct observation. The writer sought to answer 
the following questions: (1) Does the mother 
of the stuttering child react any differently to 
her child in an observable free play situation 
than the mother of a child with normal speech? 
(2) When in the presence of his mother, are 
there observable behavioral differences  be- 
tween the child who stutters and the child who 
does not stutter? (3) Is there any correlation 
between the results of the interview, test re- 
sults and the behavior demonstrated by the 
mother and the child in an observable free play 
situation? 

Ihe sample was comprised of a total of sixty 
mothers and children. Thirty of these children 
had been diagnosed as stutterers. The remaining 
thirty children were free from any speech de- 
fects. All of the children were between 4.9 
and 11.11 years of age. The non-stuttering chil- 
dren were matched with the stuttering children 
according to age, sex and familial socio-econom- 
ic status. The method of observation employed 
was the use of a one-way vision glass and an 
intercommunications system. The play room, 
in which the mother and child were observed, 
was systematically arranged in a manner 
standardized for all cases. The average time of 
observation was thirty minutes. The behavior 
of the mother was recorded every two minutes, 
with an average of ten written recordings dur- 
ing each observation. The behavior and reac- 
tions of the child were recorded simultaneously. 
At no time was the mother or child aware of 
this arrangement. The observation scale used 
consisted of ten behavioral qualities, which 
were selected from an extensive list as a result 
of a pilot study. It was felt that the scale was 
broad enough to cover approximately all ob- 
servable interactions of the mother and child. 
The scale had been reduced to code, to facili- 
tate quick and accurate recording during the 
observation. 

Following each observation the mother was 
interviewed. The interview outline contained 
228 items. Immediately following the _ inter- 
view each mother filled out two paper-and- 
pencil questionnaires: The Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument and The Iowa Scale of 
Attitudes toward Stuttering. Each child was 
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given the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
and a hearing test. 

The most striking tendency between the two 
groups of mothers, as a result of the observa- 
tion, was that of overt affection. The mothers 
of the stuttering group displayed more affec- 
tion and empathy toward their children, than 
did the mothers of the non-stutterers. Although 
there were few differences of statistical signif- 
icance, there were noticeable and consistent 
trends concerning that of overprotection on 
the part of the mothers of the stuttering chil- 
dren. This tendency of overprotection was sup- 
ported by the results of The Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument and items concerned with 
Developmental History obtained from the in- 
terview. The children in the two groups did 
not display any differences regarding their re- 
actions to their respective mothers. 


Aronson, Arnold E., “Latency and Mag- 
nitude of the Galvanic Skin Response as 
Related to Long and Short Auditory Stim- 
uli,” U. of Wisconsin. 

An important problem in galvanic skin re- 
sponse (GSR) audiometry is the occurrence of 
numerous spontaneous GSR’s that can be easily 
mistaken for GSR’s to tone. Currently, au- 
diologists accept only GSR’s with latencies of 
approximately 1 to 3.5 seconds as valid re- 
sponses, since GSR’s falling outside of this 
range are likely to be spontaneous. Neverthe- 
less, there is no guarantee that GSR’s that 
occur within this range are valid. 


In this study, the latency and height char- 
acteristics of the GSR to tones at threshold 
and above threshold intensities were investi- 
gated in order to provide additional informa- 
tion to facilitate identification of the GSR to 
tones. Previous research indicates that larger 
GSR heights can be obtained if conditioning 
is carried out using a 0.6 second (short) tone 
followed instantaneously by shock as opposed 
to using a 3.0 second (long) tone followed in- 
stantaneously by shock. 


Forty subjects were divided into two groups 
of 20 each. Voluntary thresholds for a 1000 
cps tone were taken on the right ear only. 
Twenty subjects received conditioning and GSR 
thresholds with a 0.6 second tone; the remain- 
ing 20 subjects underwent the same procedure 
except that a 3.0 second tone was used. Partial 
(40%) reinforcement with shock was main- 
tained. The GSR threshold test utilized a 1000 
cps tone and was designed to yield 5 scorable 
responses at +10 db, +5 db, O db, —»5 db, 
and —1o db re voluntary threshold. Conduct- 
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ance changes were recorded from hand 


and potential changes from the other. These 


one 


changes were presented on a cathode ray 
oscilloscope and photographed. Measures of 
GSR height were then converted into con- 
ductance units. 

Conclusions were as follows: 

1. The 0.6 second (short) tone method 


elicited significantly larger GSR’s at threshold 


intensities and above than the 3.0 second 
(long) tone method. 
2. For both long and short tone groups, 


mean GSR magnitudes increased significantly 
with tonal intensity. However, the differences 
between GSR magnitudes at threshold intensi- 
ties and above were greater for the short than 
the long With the 
that GSR directly related to 
tonal intensity, the examiner may narrow his 
magnitude criterion for accepting a GSR as a 
valid response. 


tone method. knowledge 


magnitude is 


3. Mean GSR latencies became significantly 
shorter with increased tonal intensity for both 
tone duration Variability of GSR 
latencies at intensities above 


groups. 
and 
was less for the short than the long tone group. 


threshold 


With this knowledge, the examiner may nar- 
row his latency criterion for accepting a GSR 
as a valid response. 

{- The short tone method was superior to 
the long tone method on the basis of ease of 


conditioning, since a greater percentage of 
subjects conditioned successfully under this 


method than the long tone method. 


Brutten, Eugene Jerome, “A Colorimetric 
Anxiety Measure of Stuttering and Ex- 
pectancy Adaptation,” U. of Illinois. 


The adaptation effect in stuttering refers to 
the behavioral finding that the frequency of 
such behavior decreases as a negatively accelerat- 
ing decreasing function oral 
readings of the same material. The lawfulness 
of the decrement from the initial frequency, the 
magnitude of 
rate of its 


during massed 


the initial frequency, and the 
decline have fostered major 
explanatory constructs. The decremental curve 
has been regarded as evidence of experimental 


two 


extinction due to nonreinforcement or a sign 
of an antecedent reduction in the anxiety drive 
level. The hypothesis of this study suggests 
that 
and an 


both a decrement in anxiety drive level 


increment in reactive and conditioned 
antecedents to a reduction 
in the momentary response potential of stutter- 


ing. 


inhibition are the 
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A test of the anxiety aspect of the proposed 
hypothesis required an objective means of 
measuring momentary anxiety states. A (finger 
tip) colorimetric technique was devised to 
measure the palmar sweating of 33 stutterers 
and 33 non-stutterers (matched for age to the 
nearest birthday, gross educational 
level) in a non-verbal “quiescent” condition, 
in a verbal condition, and during the first, 
third, fifth, seventh stuttering and ex. 
pectancy adaptation readings. 


sex, and 


and 


The data were evaluated by means of non. 
parametric techniques and a five per cent level 
of confidence. Palmar sweating during “quies 
cent”, stuttering, and expectancy behavior in- 
dicated that: 

(1) stutterers were not significantly more anx- 
ious than 


non-stutterers in a non-verbal 


situation; 


(a) stutterers classified as “mild,” “mod 
erate,” or “severe” were not more 
anxious or increasingly more anxious 


than non-stutterers; 


(b “mild,” “mod- 
erate,” or “severe” were not differential- 
ly separated 


tinuum; 


classified as 


— 


stutterers 


along an anxiety con 


(2) stutterers appeared to show more _ speech 


associated anxiety than non-stutterers al- 


hough conflicting and therefore inconclu 


found by means of 


the 


sive significance 
Test 


was 


the Sign and Wilcoxen 


~~ } 
(5-5 and 


20 per cent level of confidence, respectively 


(3) stuttering and anxiety adaptation § were 
highly similar in decremental form and 


slope. The decrease in stuttering frequency 
and palmar sweating between readings one 


and seven were both significant beyond 


the one per cent level of confidence; 


(4) adaptation appeared to. be the resultant 
of both a reduction in anxiety drive level 
and an increment in inhibition — since 


“mild,” “moderate,” and “severe” frequency 

sub-groups showed a progressively greater 

decremental adaptation which did not co- 

vary with anxiety reduction; 

(5) expectancy and anxiety adaptation of stut 
terers co-varied though palmar sweating 

was apparently more sensitive to anticipa- 


tory apprehension; 


(6) the significant decrement in the _ non- 
fluencies of non-stutterers was not associ- 
ated with a similar decrement in anxiety 


as measured by palmar sweating; 
(7) the signficant decrement in the expectancies 
and anxiety of 


non-stutterers did not 


appear to co-vary. 
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These findings suggest that stutterers are not 
generally more anxious than non-stutterers un- 
less they are in situations which involve the 
noxious cues of verbal intercourse. Further- 
more, the stuttering and expectancy response 
patterns of stutterers, unlike those of non- 
stutterers, indicate that anxiety is antecedently 
associated with these cues. 


The proposed 
adaptation 


hypothesis that stuttering 
is functionally related to anxiety 
reduction and inhibitory potential appears to 
have been experimentaily supported. 


Burgi, Ernest J., “The Prediction of Intel- 
ligibility from Selected Measures of the 
Articulation of Young Adult Cerebral 
Palsy Subjects,” U. of Pittsburgh. 


This investigation was designed to compare 
several complex and several relatively 
articulation 


simple 
terms of their 
abilities to predict objective measures of the 
intelligibility of the 
subjects 


examinations in 
speech of young adult 


cerebral palsy 


The predictor measures included scores de- 
rived from: (1) an index in which consonants 
were weighted according to their relative fre- 
quencies of Sccurrence in initial, medial and 
final word positions; (2) an index in which 
consonants were weighted according to their 
relative frequencies of occurrence in speech, 
with equal weights asigned to the word po- 
sitions in which the sound occurs; (3) a count 
of all the correctly produced single consonants 
and consonant 


blends; (4) a count of cor- 


rectly produced single consonants only; (5) a 


count of correctly produced initial consonants; 


6) a count of correctly produced medial con- 


sonants; (7) a count of correctly produced 
final consonants; (8) a count of the correct 
productions of the five consonants [p], [b], 


[m], [t], and [d]. 


The intelligibility included scores 
from: (1) phonetically balanced word lists and 
(2) sentence 


criteria 


lists. 


Tape recorded speech samples, obtained 


from twenty-nine were audited by 
five speech clinicians who evaluated each sub- 


ject’s articulation 


subjects, 


nine listeners 
who wrote down what they understood of each 
subject’s intelligibility The _relia- 
bility of articulation examiners and intelligibil- 


ability and 


recordings. 
ity test listeners was determined. The predic- 


tive ability of each articulation measure was 
evaluated by correlating each predictor with 
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each criterion. Relationships among the pre- 
dictors and between 
gated. 


the criteria were investi- 
Analysis of the data yielded the following 
results: 


1. Percentages of agreement among the artic- 
ulation examiners was satisfactory, ranging 
from 80% to 91%. Inter-listener reliability on 
both criteria measures was good. Average in- 
tercorrelations for word and sentence measures 
were .g7 and .98, respectively. Because of great- 
er difficulties in scoring the sentences the word 
lists seem to provide the better criterion. 

2. Each predictor measure correlated signifi- 
cantly with both criteria and, with the excep- 
tion of the correlation of the five front con- 
sonants vs. word intelligibility, all of the co- 
efficients were of the same general order of 
magnitude. Most of the correlation coefficients 
were in excess of .86. The five front consonants 
vs. word intelligibility was .68. With this one 
exception, none of the articulation measures 
differed to any practical extent from the others 
in predictive ability. There appears to be no 
advantage to the use of longer tests. High cor- 
relations among all the predictors support this 
conclusion. 

3. A strong relationship between word and 
sentence intelligibility measures is indicated by 
a correlation of .go between these measures. 

j. The results of this study demonstrate the 
usefulness of shorter tests for the prediction of 
intelligibility and measurement of group prog- 
ress in research. No made to de- 
velop an ideal short test, but suggestions are 
presented for possible procedures in the search 
for such a test. 


attempt is 


Costello, Mary Rose, “A Study of Speech- 
reading as a Developing Language Proc- 
ess in Deaf and in Hard of Hearing Chil- 


dren,” Northwestern U. 
This study was undertaken to investigate 
the relationship between speech-reading and 


certain skills and psychological functions. The 
subjects in the study consisted of 7o children 
ranging in age from 9.42 years to 14.92 years 
who were enrolled in a state supported res- 
idential school for the deaf. Thirty-six sub- 
jects (16 males and 20 females) were classified 
as deaf and thirty-four subjects (20 males and 
14 females) as hard of hearing. Tests were se- 


lected to measure immediate memory, social 


intelligence, abstract reasoning and _ reading. 


The Knox Cube Test and two digit span tests 


were used to measure memory. The Picture 
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Arrangement Test from the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children, Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices, and the Gates Reading Survey Test 
were also administered. Speech-reading abil- 
ity was measured by means of a word and a 
sentence test devised by the experimenter. 


The test results were analyzed in two ways. 
Tests of significance were used to compare 
the scores of the deaf and hard of hearing 
groups and of the males and females. In ad- 
dition, scores on each of the test variables were 
correlated with the speech-reading scores. 


The comparison of the deaf and hard of 
hearing groups in speech-reading showed the 
hard of hearing subjects to be significantly su- 
perior. Within the hard of hearing group the 
females were superior to the males on both 
the word and sentence test. Within the 
group the males and females were not signifi- 
cantly different; however, the difference be- 
tween sentence scores approached a level of 
significance with 


deaf 


females showing the trend 


toward superiority. 


With the exception of the Knox Cube Test 


results, the other test scores 
did not reveal a difference between groups or 
between males and females. On the Knox Cube 
Test the deaf and hard of hearing were dif- 
ferent, with the deaf subjects favored over the 


hard of hearing. 


comparison of 


Correlation coefficients between speech-read- 
ing scores and scores for memory, social in- 
telligence, abstract reasoning and reading were 
determined. No correlation was found between 
speech-reading and memory as 
the Knox Cube Test. However, 
measured by digit span was found to be asso- 
ciated with speech-reading for both groups, 
indicating that the retentive task involved in 
the reproduction of digit series contributes to 
speech-reading achievement. A significant cor- 
relation coefficient was found between speech- 
reading and the Picture Arrangement Test 
scores. Apparently the ability to appraise a so- 
cial situation is helpful in the acquisition of 
speech-reading. The Matrices, 
viewed as a test requiring thinking or inner 
language, with 
speech-reading for the hard of hearing group 


measured by 
memory as 


Progressive 


was found to be _ associated 
only. In view of the fact that the hard of hear- 
ing were the superior speech-readers, this re- 
lationship between the thinking process and 
speech-reading would seem to be an important 
finding. Reading, a verbal receptive language 
skill, showed a high and significant relation- 
ship with speech-reading. 


Heller, Emma May Testai, “A Comparison 
of the Oral Language of Schizophrenics 
Before and After Prefrontal Lobotomy,” 
U. of Wisconsin. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the oral language of 14 long-term schizophren- 
ics before, and at certain intervals after, bilat- 
eral prefrontal lobotomy, and to compare these 
findings with those for matched schizophrenic 
controls who were interviewed at correspond 
ing intervals over a ten month period. 

The controls were matched person to person, 
as closely as possible, to the lobotomy patients 
with regard to sex, age, sub-diagnosis, marital] 
status, educational level, occupation, duration 
of illness, 
treatment. 


duration of hospitalization, and 

Each patient was presented with the same 
set of interview questions at five times: within 
the week 
after 


before lobotomy, within the week 


month after lobotomy, 


three months after lobotomy, ten months after 


lobotomy, one 
lobotomy. Interviews were tape recorded and 
transcribed. 

The factors analysed were five external lan- 
guage factors: total number of words per in- 
terview; number of words per minute; clarity 
of articulation; speech melody; vocal intensity; 
and four content language factors: scatter, per- 
severation, neologisms, literalness. 

The data were Statistically using 
paired comparisons and comparison of means. 

Preoperatively, the lobotomy 


treated 
group showed 
a significantly higher incidence of neologisms 
than 

Immediate postoperatively, the lobotomy pa- 


the controls. 


tients showed significant decreases in _ total 
number of words per interview, number of 
words per minute, and speech melody. The 


lobotomy group had significantly fewer total 
number of words, fewer number of words per 
minute, less clarity of articulation, less speech 


melody and more scatter than the controls. 


Three months after lobotomy, the lobotomy 
patients showed significant increases in literal- 
and The group 
showed significantly more vocal intensity than 
the controls. 


ness neologisms. lobotomy 


Ten months after lobotomy, the lobotomy 
patients showed significant decreases in clarity 
of articulation, speech melody and vocal in- 
tensity. The lobotomy group had significantly 
more literalness and poorer clarity of articula 
tion than the controls. 

The selected for 
were somewhat more disorganized in their oral 
language content than their controls. 


schizophrenics lobotomy 
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The immediate effect of lobotomy on the 
oral language of these schizophrenics was a 
deterioration of certain 
language. 

Three months postoperatively, the lobotomy 
patients showed deterioration of certain con- 
tent factors of oral language, which was at- 
tributable to lobotomy. 

Ten 


external factors of 


months postoperatively, the lobotemy 
patients showed deterioration of certain ex- 
ternal factors of oral language, partially at- 
tributable to lobotomy and partially to the 
progress of schizophrenia, unaffected by lobot- 
omy. 

The showed fluctuation of most 
oral language factors within the ten months 
of this study. There was evidence in the con- 
trols of reduction 


controls 


in perseveration over the 
ten month period. There was deterioration of 
speech melody and vocal intensity, which may 


be characteristic of the progress of schizo- 
phrenia. 
There was no evidence of significant im- 


provement in the lobotomy group in any aspect 
of oral language investigated in this study over 
the ten month period. 


Johnson, William Eddie, “An Electroen- 
cephalographic Study of Frustration in 
Deaf and Normal-Hearing Children,” U. 
of Southern California. 


The general purpose of this study was to 
compare the electroencephalographic responses 
to a frustration stimulus in a group of young 
deaf children with the electroencephalographic 
responses to the same stimulus in a group of 
young aurally unimpaired children. Frustra- 
tion was operationally defined as the snatching 
away of a candy sucker that the child had se- 
lected as his favorite sucker and that he was 
sucking upon at the moment of withdrawal. 
Frustration tolerance was operationally defined 
as the child’s capacity to withstand frustration 
and to adapt to, the frustrating situation. Deaf- 
ness was operationally defined as a loss in hear- 
ing of sixty decibels or more in the speech 
frequencies (five hundred, one thousand, and 
two thousand cycles per second) as measured 
by means of a threshold, air-conduction, pure- 
tone and audiometric test. 

The records of thirty-three deaf children 
and thirty-three normal hearing children pro- 
vided the source of the electroencephalographic 
data. One hundred seconds of recording, con- 
sisting of three control conditions of resting, 
sucking, and frustration, was analyzed for each 
of the sixty-six subjects. The normal-hearing 
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children were given an air-conduction, pure- 
tone sweepcheck at ten decibels intensity, and 
the deaf children were given a threshold au- 
diometric test. The mean age of the deaf chil- 
dren was five years and zero months and for 
the normal-hearing children four years and 


seven months. In addition to the electroen- 
cephalographic recordings a parental ques- 
tionnaire was used. The questionnaire de- 
scribed three possible frustration situations 


and asked the parent to give a subjective ap- 
praisal of what the parent believed the child's 
response would be to the defined situation. 
Findings. (1) Theta waves were induced by 
the frustration stimulus in all the experimental 
subjects. (2) Analysis of EEG rhythms showed 
marked variations in the patterns between the 
normal resting condition and the record fol- 
lowing the frustration 
mal hearing subjects. 


stimulus for the nor- 
(3) Similar changes in 
EEG patterns were found in the group of deaf 
subjects. (4) Although changes within the 
groups were large between the resting condi- 
tion and the frustration condition, the changes 
for both groups were in the same direction and 
in similar amounts. It was concluded that EEG 
was a valid instrumentation in the measure- 
ment of frustration, but that there was no sig- 


nificant difference in the mesurement of re- 
sponses to frustration between deaf and nor- 
mal-hearing subjects. (5) There was a rel- 


atively short period of persistence of the theta 
rhythms following 
for 


frustration condition 
normal-hearing group, indicating a 
high of frustration 
(6) The deaf subjects, following frustration, 
persisted in theta rhythms for a_ relatively 
long period of time, indicating a low level of 
frustration The difference be- 
deaf and normal-hearing subjects 
in persistence of theta rhythms and hence. in 
degree of frustration tolerance was significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. (8) The 
parental evaluations of their children’s re- 
sponses to a hypothetical frustration situation 
tended to support the findings of EEG. 


the 
the 
relatively 


level tolerance. 


tolerance. (7) 


tween the 


Abstract by E. Lee Travis and V. P. GARwoop 
University of Southern California 
McIntyre, Barbara May, “The Effect of a 
Program of Creative Activities Upon the 
Consonant Articulation Skills of Adoles- 
cent and Pre-Adolescent Children with 
Speech Disorders,” U. of Pittsburgh. 


This study was designed to evaluate the ef- 
fect of a program of creative activities upon 


the consonant articulation skills of adolescent 
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and pre-adolescent children with consonant 
articulation disorders. 

A total of g2 children, selected from the 


speech therapy program of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, were chosen to participate in the 
experiment. Each child had been receiving 
therapy for an articulation defect and was con- 
sidered by his or her therapist to be in need 
of further help. These children were divided 
into an experimental and a control group, each 
composed of 16 children. The children in each 
group were matched as closely as possible on 
the basis of chronological 


age, mental age, 
socio-economic status, race, and nuimber and 
type of consonant articulation errors, as re- 


vealed by an articulation test. The test used for 
this purpose included the consonant sounds in 
the relative frequency with which 
cur in spoken conversation. These tests were 
independently administered by 


they oc- 


advanced 
graduate students whose reliability as_ testers 
was considered adequate when they were found 
to agree on 98.5 per cent of a trial evaluation 
of 2050 consonants. 

The the experimental group 
actively participated in a program of creative 
activities with 185 other children from the 
Pittsburgh area. The six weeks’ summer pro- 
gram consisted of creative dramatics, creative 
music and dance, and arts and crafts. The pro 
gram was carried out three hours each day, five 
days a week, for a six-week period. The control 
group did not share in this creative experience 
and neither group had speech therapy. 

At the conclusion of the six-week program of 
of creative activities, the experimental and 
control groups were retested by the graduate 
students who had participated in the pre-ex- 
perimental articulation The _test- 
ing instrument was also the same as that used 
in the pre-test. When and 
the control groups’ pre-test articulation scores 
were compared with the results obtained on 
the post-tests, the following results and con- 
clusions were arrived at: 


two 


children in 


evaluation. 


the experimental 


1. The experimental group, which partic- 
ipated in the program of creative activities, 
made a significant reduction in the number of 
consonant articulation errors from pre- to 
post-test, while the control group, which did 
not participate in the program of 
activities, exhibited no such change. 

2. Greater percentages of children in the ex- 
perimental group showed improvement in their 
consonant articulation skills from pre- to post- 
test than did the children in the control group. 

3. The experimental group evidenced sig- 
nificantly greater progress along the error con- 


creative 
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tinuum from omission 


through substitution 
and distortion and finally to correctly artic- 
ulated sounds than did the control group. 

4. The girls in the experimental group made 
a significantly greater contribution to the total 
reduction of consonant articulation errors than 
did the boys in the same group. 

5- A reduction in the number of distortions 
contributed most to the significant change ex- 
hibited by the experimental group from pre 
to post-test. 

6. The 
dividual 


reduction in 
sounds was found to have occurred 
in the experimental group in the production 
of (s) and (2). 


The analysis of the data showed that sig- 
nificant speech improvement was evidenced by 
a greater percentage of children in the experi- 
mental group than was evidenced by the chil- 
dren in the control group. This points to the 
need for further 


greatest error on in- 


investigation into the 
namics of the creative process and the differ- 
ences within children which appear to make 
creative activity programs desirable for some 
children and not others. It further 
some practical applications for use of such 
programs with both handicapped and normal 
children. 


dy- 


suggests 


Plotkin, William Harold, “The Usefulness 
of the Electro-Lung in Modifying the 
Breathing and Speech of Seven Athetoid 
Children and a Respirometric Study of 
Their Rest Breathing Patterns,” North- 
western U. 


The undertaken in 
to evaluate changes which 
about by 


study was an attempt 


brought 
the 


might be 
Electro-Lung ‘therapy in 


patterns of 


res 
piratory athetoid 


children. The respirometer was utilized to col 


seven tension 


lect the information on _ breathing and_ all 
data were converted to standard terms by us- 
ing appropriate formulae. The subjects re- 


ceived twenty-five half-hour therapy sessions 
with the Electro-Lung. Eleven  respirometric 
tracings were made prior to Electro-Lung 
therapy, twelve tracings during seven weeks 


of therapy, three tracings on the three days 
immediately following termination of therapy, 
one tracing two weeks after and one tracing 
four weeks after termination of therapy 
Speech recordings were made on each subject 
the day 
therapy, 


before the start of Electro-Lung 
the termination of 
therapy and four weeks after the termination 
of therapy. 


The 


day following 


respirometric tracings were used in 
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making the following measures: rate of res- 


piration, mean tidal air, oxygen consumption, 


ventilation, ventilation equivalent, standard 
deviation and coefficient of variation of in- 
spiratory amplitude, vital capacity, alveolar 


CO, tensions, and the ability of the experi- 
mental group to adapt to respirometric pro- 
cedures. The speech 
over-all 


recordings were judged 


for intelligibility, artic- 


ulation and the ability to sustain phonation. 


precision of 


On the basis of the data obtained during the 


study, the following conclusions may _ be 
drawn: 

1. Breathing therapy with the Electro-Lung 
resulted in improvement, significant at the 
.o5, confidence level, in the following meas- 
ures. 

a. The vital capacity was increased. 

b. The ventilation 

was decreased. 


2. Throughout the 


equivalent for oxygen 


study, the .o5 confidence 
level was required to reject the null hy- 
pothesis. The rate of respiration was de- 


creased; 
06 


this change was significant at the 


confidence level. 


3. Breathing therapy with the Electro-Lung 


resulted in 
the 


no significant improvement in 


following measures. 


a. The mean tidal air showed no significant 


change. 

b. The oxygen consumption showed no 
significant change. 

c. The ventilation showed no significant 
change. 

d. The standard deviation of inspiratory 
amplitude showed no _ significant reduc- 
tion. 


e. The coefficient of variation of inspiratory 


amplitude showed no 


significant reduc- 


tion. 

4. The over-all intelligibility of speech of the 
experimental group improved following the 
Electro-Lung therapy. 

5. The precision of articulation of the experi- 
mental group showed no improvement fol- 
lowing Electro-Lung therapy. 


6. The ability of the experimental group to 


sustain phonation was not improved fol- 
lowing Electro-Lung therapy. 
7. The resting breathing of children’ with 


tension athetosis 


exhibited the following 


characteristics. 


a. The rate of respiration, mean tidal air, 


oxygen consumption, ventilation and 
ventilation equivalent for oxygen were 
higher than normal. 

b. The standard deviation of inspiratory 
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amplitude and the coefficient of variation 


of inspiratory amplitude were larger 
than normal. 

c. The vital capacity and alveolar CO, 

tension were lower than normal. 

8. Children with tension athetosis did not 

show adaptation to  respirometric proce- 


dures. 


Scholl, Harold M., “A Study of the Speech 
Therapy Services at St. Barnabas Hospital 
for Chronic Diseases,” Ed. D., Columbia 


The purpose of the project was to study the 
speech therapy program at St. Barnabas Hospi- 
tal since its inception in 


1949, aS a service 
unit and as a demonstration and _ practice 
laboratory for graduate students at Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


In order to establish a which to 
view the problem, literature in the field of 


geriatrics, 


basis from 


chronic institutional 


disease, care, 
and rehabilitation in general was investigated. 
Information concerning speech rehabilitation 
in long-term hospitals throughout the United 
States was obtained through the use of ques- 
tionnaires sent to administrators and to speech 
therapists in institutions similar to St. Barna- 
bas Hospital. In order to ascertain the philos- 
ophy and objectives of care 
the and the needs of 
the patients at St. Barnabas Hospital, annual 


reports official 


patient 
nature 


and re- 


habilitation, and 


and documents were studied 
and administrators, nurses, department heads, 
therapists, and patients were interviewed. The 
speech therapy services at the hospital were 
then reviewed and appraised to determine the 
strengths and the 


weaknesses of program. 


It was apparent that St. Barnabas Hospital 
presents a unique program for the care and 
treatment of the chronically ill. Its plans for 
the 


future include 


for increased 
the 


merits, 


provisions 


research and patient services in area of 


rehabilitation. Judged by and 


its own 
other 
Department 


at St. Barnabas has made an important con- 


in comparison with rehabilitation § in 


institutions, the Speech Therapy 
tribution to the hospital’s program. As a part- 
time department, the speech therapy unit has 
provided more extensive service than have full- 
time speech departments in 


other chronic 


disease hospitals. The philosophy and objec- 
tives of speech rehabilitation at St. Barnabas 
are with the thinking in 
field of rehabilitation. The diagnostic, 


consistent best the 
thera- 
peutic, and evaluative procedures have proven 
to be effective and the combination of group 
and _ individual 


therapy has provided oppor- 
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tunities for functional and meaningful practice 
in most forms of language expression and com- 
prehension. Essentially, all aspects of the pres- 
ent program compare favorably with, or are 
superior to, the practices at other institutions. 

The expansion of rehabilitation services at 
the hospital in recent years necessitates some 
changes in the present speech therapy program. 
Among the recommendations are: 
ment of full-time personnel, 
of physical facilities, 


(1) employ- 
(2) improvement 
(3) acquisition of addi- 
tional teaching and testing equipment, (4) in- 
creased understanding of aims and philosophy 
attending | staff 
habilitation personnel. 


between physicians and _ re- 
(5) improved intergra- 
tion of rehabilitation services, and (6) further 


research in speech therapy and allied fields. 


Schwartz, Ralph Jerome, “Vocal Responses 
to Delayed Auditory Feedback in Con- 
genitally Blind Adults,” Purdue U. 

This investigation was an exploratory study 
involving the effects of alteration 
upon speech output when the sense modality 
of vision is congenitally 


auditory 
absent. Subjects re- 
ceived two stories, one through listening and 
the other through silent reading (Blind sub- 
jects used braille). Recordings were made dur- 
ing impromptu retelling of the stories under 
synchronous feedback and delay conditions of 
14, «38, 
amplification 
individual 


Feedback levels of 
established by 


determinations of comfortable 


and .22 second. 


were means of 
loud- 
ness. The speech variables measured were the 
following: phonation/time ratio, mean sound 
pressure level, standard deviation of the mean 
sound pressure and the frequency of 
major sound level shifts 
to an index of number of shifts per second) 


level, 
pressure (converted 

Seventeen young adult males participated as 
subjects in the investigation. Seven of these 


persons, the Blind group, were recruited at 
the Indiana School for the Blind; and _ ten 
persons, the Sighted group, came from five 
sections of an introductory course in public 


speaking. All of the subjects were less than 
thirty years of age and none was younger than 
eighteen years. All received tests to determine 
that they had normal speech and normal hear- 
ing. 

Resultant data were statistically analyzed by 
t test, analysis of variance, and the Newman- 
Keuls sequential range test. Within the recog- 
nized limitations of the investigation, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are offered: 

1. There appear to be no appreciable dif- 
ferences between blind and sighted groups re- 
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lated to the selection of comfort 
listening. 


2. Under 


levels for 


the conditions of the present in- 
vestigation blind persons tend to have lower 
phonation/time ratios than do sighted persons 
3. Under the condition of synchronous au- 
ditory feedback the frequency of major sound 
pressure level shifts is generally lower’ among 
blind persons than among sighted persons 
4. There are no indications in the 
present investigation that blind persons differ 
from sighted persons in the over-all degree or 
magnitude of 


feedback, 


strong 


response to auditory 


although 


delayed 
this possibility does exist 
for frequency of major sound pressure level 
shifts and particularly for phonation/time 
ratio. 

5. Observational evidence suggests that blind 
individuals, as a group, appear to be more in- 
fluenced in phonation/time ratio at the .14 
second delay interval than are sighted persons 

6. Comparison of data from pre-delay and 
post-dalay conditions fails to disclose for either 
group 


identified as a 


any consistent pattern which can be 
effect. Differences 
which do occur are not statistically significant 
(at the 5% level). 


7- In general, performances of neither the 
Blind 


persistence 


group nor the Sighted group appear 
to be notably influenced by the modality of 
stimulus presentation (listening or reading) 


A possible exception to this is the finding that 
decrease of P/T the 
perience is predominantly associated with read 
ing, whether visual or braille. 


ratio on first delay ex- 


8. The variables and factors of the present 


study do not demonstrate interactions of 
statistical significance (at the 5% level) 
Abstract by M. D. Sreer, Purdue U. 


Shea, William L., “The Effect of Supple- 
mentary Parental Procedures on Public 
School Functional Articulatory Cases,” 
U. of Florida. 


The role of parents in public school speech 
has This 


types of 


defined. 
what 


therapy not been clearly 


study attempted to discover 
parents were willing to participate in an ex- 
periment involving daily speech homework 
assignments, to what extent and for how long 
they participated, what reaction the children 
and parents had to such a program, and finally, 
what measurable difference there was in the 
amount of speech improvement made by these 
children and that made by a control group 
for which such homework was not required. 


The fifty subjects were third-grade children 
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with functional articulatory defects who had 
been selected for speech therapy in the public 
schools of Dade County, Florida. Tests for the 
parents included a hearing test, the Revised 
Beta Examination, and the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. 

Employing the judgments of three expert 
judges as to the subjects’ correctness of ar- 
ticulation, the writer assigned to the subjects 
articulation scores based Scott 
Wood's table of relative values of consonant 
sounds. The subjects were divided into a con- 
trol and an experimental group, matched for 
the means of the I1.Q.’s and the articulation 
scores Of the subjects, and for Beta I. Q.’s of 
the parents. 


upon Kenneth 


For sixteen consecutive weeks the experimen- 
tals received, in addition to their therapy at 
school, a series of day-by-day speech homework 
assignments and a form upon which parents 
reported their practice activities. The controls 
received only their regular school therapy. At 
the end of the experiment, a second articula- 
tion score was computed for each subject; the 
difference between his first and second scores 
became his improvement score. A t-ratio was 
applied to the differences between the means 
of the two groups to determine whether either 


made 


group significantly more improvement 
than the other. 
Although the experimental group made a 


mean improvement score (8.37) which was 1.19 
points above that of the 
not 


control group, the 
Statistically significant even 
at the 10 per cent level of confidence. An exam- 
ination of other 


difference is 
data gathered during the 
experiment seemed to indicate that the par- 
ents who were willing to participate tended to 


be somewhat above average in_ intelligence, 
educational background, and _ socio-economic 
status. The parent report forms indicated a 


steady decrease during the sixteen weeks in 
both the number reporting and the number 
of minutes of practice per week. The parents 
evaluated the project as being very valuable 
and enjoyable for them and their children. 

In conclusion, this study seems to have shown 
that even a rather select group of parents could 
not be relied upon to carry out diligently, 
regularly, and for an extended period of time 
a sequence of speech 


with public school 


homework assignments 
children with functional 
articulatory defects. It revealed, moreover, the 
fact that no significantly greater amount of 
speech improvement was shown by such a group 
of children than was shown by a control group 
which did not receive the speech homework 
assignments. 


Sklar, Maurice, “An Experimental Study of 
the Relationships Between Psychological 
Test Scores, Language Disturbances, and 
Autopsy Findings in Aphasia Patients,” 
U. of Southern California. 


This study proposed to investigate the re- 


lationship between psychological test scores, 
language disturbances, and autopsy findings of 
the cerebral cortex in aphasic patients. The 
problem posed three related questions: (1) Is 
there any relationship between the performance 


of aphasic patients on the Aphasia Screening 


Summary, a newly constructed aphasia test, 
and performance on_ selected psychological 
tests? (2) Are selected psychological tests and 


the Aphasia Screening Summary sufficient in- 
dices of the severity of cortical impairment? 
(3) Is between the 
severity of language dysfunction and cortical 
deterioration? 


there any _ relationship 


The experimental design chosen to explore 
the problem consisted of two parts. The first 
part involved administering a battery of selected 
psychological tests and the Aphasia Screening 
Summary to a group of neurologically diagnosed 
aphasic patients. The second part of the exper- 
imental design followed twelve of the 
aphasic patients subsequently came to autopsy. 
An attempt 
was 


when 


was made to determine if there 
structural de- 
cortex and per- 
formance on psychological tests and the Aphasia 
The 


clinical 


any relationship between 


terioration of the cerebral 


Screening tests 
psychologists for 
rank order. The autopsy protocols were sub- 
three rank 
based on severity of anatomical deterioration 
of the cerebral cortex. The neurologists’ rank 
order was then 


Summary. psychological 


were submitted to 


mitted to neurologists for order 


clinical 
psychologists’ rank order of the psychological 


correlated with the 
test battery and the Aphasia Screening Sum- 
rho and 
statistical analysis. 


mary by the the tau methods of 


Conclusions. Comparison of the Aphasia 
Screening Summary with the psychological test 
battery of twenty-seven patients (N — 27) re- 
sulted in the following relationships. (1) There 


was a significant relationship at the .o1 level 





of confidence between the performance of 
aphasic patients on the Aphasia Screening 
Summary and the Wechsler Bellevue Intel- 


ligence Scale, Form I, (2) The rank order cor- 
relation of the Aphasia Screening Summary 
with the Bender Visual-Motor or Gestalt Test 
was significant at the .o1 level. (3) The cor- 

the Aphasia Screening Summary 
Goldstein-Scheerer 


relation of 


with the Cube Test was 
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found significant at the .o1 level. (4) The cor- 
relation of the Rorschach Test with the Aphasia 
Screening Summary was not significant at the 
.10 level of confidence. 

The comparison of the averaged neurologists’ 


rankings of the autopsy records of twelve 
patients (N=12) with the clinical psychol- 
ogists’ rankings of psychological test scores re- 


The 


Screening 


sulted in the following relationships. (1) 
correlation of the ranked Aphasia 
Summary with the neurologists’ rank of cortical 
deterioration resulted in a rho which was signif- 
icant at the 
the .o1 


of the 


.o5 level and a tau significant at 
level of confidence. (2) The correlation 
Wechsler-Bellevue rank 


neurologists’ rank order resulted in a rho signif- 


order with: the 


icant at the .o1 level and a tau also significant 


at the .o1 level of confidence. (3) The correla- 


tion of the rank Bender-Gestalt 
with the neurologists’ rank order proved to be 


significant at the .o5 


order of the 


level of 
The correlation of the rank order of the 


confidence. (4) 
Gold- 
stein-Scheerer Cube Test with the neurologists’ 
rank order was significant at the .o5 
confidence. 
schach 


level of 
Ror- 
Test rank order with the neurologists’ 


(5) The comparison of the 


rank order resulted in a P of .10, which was 
not significant. 

With the exception of the Rorschach Per- 
sonality Tests, the other psychological tests 


and the Aphasia Screening Summary emerged 


as reliable indices of cortical deterioration 


when compared with neurologists’ evaluation 
of the autopsy records of the same patients 
who were tested while they were alive. 


Abstract by Lee E. 
California, 


Travis, U. of Southern 


Sonday, Francis Llewellyn, “Measurement 
of Fenestration Results by Automatic 
Audiometry,” Northwestern U. 


Fenestration is a surgical procedure for al- 


leviating the conductive hearing impairment 


due to stapes fixation. Prediction of the suc- 


cess of this surgery depends largely upon the 


accurate assessment of any sensorineural in- 


volvement. Bone thresholds are contaminated 


in stapes fixation by shifts in bone sensitivity 
mechanical factors. Carhart 


postulated the typical magnitude of these shifts. 


which result from 


The use of Carhart’s values to correct these 
bone thresholds gave improved estimates of 
sensorineural integrity and_ prediction of 
postoperative hearing. However, individual 


otosclerotics were observed in whom the me- 


chanical shift in bone varied widely from Car- 
hart’s typical values, with the result that the 


prediction of postoperative hearing was _in- 
accurate. The present investigation was under- 
taken to study the nature and 


these mechanical shifts in 


variability of 
sensitivity so 
that the surgeon would have informatio which 
would 


bone 


assist him in defining precisely 
the sensorineural reserve and the theorist would 
be helped to a fuller definition of the physics 


of conductive lesions. 


more 


The data for the study were gathered through 
auditory tests given otosclerotic patients who 


had 
fenestration. 


been selected as suitable candidates for 
Air conduction tests 


were administered pre- and postoperatively on 


and bone 
the operated and unoperated ears by means of 
a Békésytype automatic audiometer. Estimates 
of the integrity of the sensorineural mechanism 
—independent of bone 
made by means of the 


measurements—were 
DL Difference Test. 
The data were analyzed statistically and 
comparisons were drawn with data obtained by 
conventional audiometry. The main findings 
were the following ones. 

Automatic 


thresholds at 


audiometry vields air conduction 
lower sound 


conventional in 


pressure levels than 


normal and otosclerotic ears. 


Therefore, the same base of reference cannot 


be used for different audiometric methodol- 


ogies. : 
Automatic audiometry is a satisfactory method 


for specifying air conduction thresholds of 


otosclerotics, provided that appropriate norms 
are used. 


Similarly, bone conduction testing requires 


different bases of reference for different au- 


diometric methods. Moreover, the bone thres 
holds of otosclerotics do not bear the same 
relation to the zero reference for bone when 
measured bv different methodologies. Thus, 


the values assignable to the mechanical shift 
in bone is not a fully stable thing but depends 
partly upon the methodology of measurement. 

The 


sensitivity of 


estimate of mechanical shift in bone 


otosclerotics as elicited by auto- 


matic audiometry and derived by the DL Dif 
ference Test approximated Carhart’s postula- 
tion. However, there were significant dissimi- 
larities. Therefore, Carhart’s values are in 


applicable when interpreting automatic audio- 
grams. 


Distinctive bone responses by automatic 


audiometry were also observed postoperatively. 
In the operated ears the apparent magnitude 


with method. 


of the gain varies audiometric 
In the unoperated ears the apparent “gains” 
observed—frequently greater than those of the 


operated side—were judged as responses of the 
J 
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operated ears. The point which emerged was 
that by automatic audiometry the operated ear 
responds differently depending upon the loca- 
tion of the bone receiver. 

A major implication of the whole investiga- 
tion is that each method of testing bone con- 
duction must be considered unique and, there- 
fore, One cannot anticipate analogous reactions 
from clinical cases by different test procedures. 


Thompson, Jesse J., “A Comparative Study 
of Speech Correction Techniques Used in 
the Public Elementary Schools of Cal- 
ifornia,” U. of Southern California. 


[he purpose of this study was to determine 
whether there were differences in the speech 
correction techniques used by speech thera- 
pists in the public elementary schools of Cali- 
fornia due to sex of therapists, classroom teach- 
ing experience of therapist, experience as a 
speech correctionist, size of employing district, 
or institution in which the correctionist was 


trained. 


The guided interview technique was _ used 
with a representative sample of fifty Cali- 
fornia speech therapists who were asked to 


indicate whether they used each of 77 different 
speech correction techniques frequently, occa- 


sionally, or not at all for stuttering cerebral- 


palsied speech, cleft palate speech, delayed 


speech, voice problems, hard-of-hearing speech, 
and functional articulation problems. In order 
to obtain state-wide representation, California 
was divided into g equal sections, and all 
school districts in the state were classified by 
size into 8 categories. The names of therapists 
valid regular correction 


possessing speech 


credentials and conducting speech correction 
classes in public elementary schools were filed 
by section and size of employing district. The 
names of 50 therapists to be interviewed were 
then selected, at random, on the of a 


percentage of the sampling from each section 


basis 


and district size category equal to the _per- 
centage of the state a.d.a. in the schools in 
each size category in each section. 

[he data obtained from the sample _per- 


mitted comparisons of techniques used by the 


following subgroups: (1) male and _ female 
therapists, (2) therapists with zero years and 
3 or more years of classroom teaching exper- 
ience, 
4 


lence, 


(3) therapists with 3 or less years and 


more years of speech correction exper- 
(4) therapists from districts with 1-9,999 
ada. and a.d.a. 


10,000 Or more 


There 


(P> 01) 


Findings. (1) were very 


the 


significant 
between 


correlations 


compared 
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subgroups in the use of the 77 techniques, as 
presented in the interviews, with each of the 
7 categories of speech disorders. (2) There 
were very differences (P>.01) in 
the use of 2 techniques and significant differ- 
ences (P>.05) in the use of 4 techniques by 
male and female therapists in the categories 
of stuttering, cleft 
palate speech, hard-of-hearing speech, and ar- 
ticulation 


significant 


cerebral-palsied speech, 


problems. (3) There were very 
significant differences (P>.01) in the use of 
3 techniques and differences 


(P>>.05) in the use of 11 techniques by thera- 


significant 


pists with zero years and 3 or more years of 
classroom teaching experience in the categories 
of cerebral-palsied speech, cleft palate speech, 
delayed speech, voice problems, hard-of-hear- 
ing speech, and articulation problems. (4) 
There was a very significant difference (P>.01) 
in the use of 1 technique and significant differ- 
ences (P>.05) in the use of 3 techniques by 


therapists with 3 or less years and 4 or more 


years of speech correction experience in the 
categories of cerebral-palsied speech, delayed 
speech, and articulation problems. (5) There 


were very significant differences (P>,.01) in 
the use of 4 techniques and significant differ- 
ences (P>.05) in the use of 10 techniques by 
therapists from districts with 1-9,999 a.d.a. and 
10,000 or more a.d.a. in the categories of stut- 
tering, cleft palate 


speech, voice problems, hard-of-hearing speech, 


cerebral-palsied speech, 


and articulation problems. 
Abstract by V. P. 
California. 


Garwoop, U. of Southern 


Tikofsky, Ronald Sherwood, “An Investiga- 
tion of Some Possible Relationships Be- 
tween Neurologic and Psychologic Tech- 
niques in the Study of Aphasia,” U. of 
Utah. 


To discern what factors or attributes 


in common in 


were 


several measures of Aphasia 


and cerebral dysfunction, fifty-three brain im- 


paired subjects were given an (1) Electro- 


encephalogram, (2) Halstead-Wepman Aphasia 


Screen Test, (3) Eisenson Examination for 
Aphasia Test, (4) Ammon’s Full Range Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test. Scores from items on 


these tests were then factor analyzed. Fourteen 
factors were rotated to simple structure by the 
IBM “Quatrimax” program and all computa- 
tions were performed on IBM electronic data 
processing machines. 

Five 


Electro- 
(1) Left 
(2) Right Hemisphere 


factors were interpretable. 


encephalographic factors included: 


Hemisphere Localizing, 


Localizing. Behavioral factors included: (3) 
General Abilities Factor, (4) Verbal Expres- 
sion Based on Recognition, Recall and Com- 
prehension, and (5) Writing and Copying in 
Response to Auditory and Visual Stimuli. 

It was concluded that: (a) abnormal EEG 
activity manifest by episodic delta formation 
of the left and right hemispheres were rela- 
tively independent. (b) Halstead-Wepman 
Aphasia Screening Test and Eisenson Exam- 
ination for Aphasia Test appear to measure 
general mental abilities rather than _ specific 
language impairment. (c) Verbal Expression 
Based on Recognition, Recall and Comprehen- 
sion and also Writing and Copying in Response 
to Auditory and Visual Stimuli are measuring 
total language performance. (d) Halstead-Wep- 
man and Eisenson tests are not measuring the 
same attributes of cerebral activity as are the 
EEG variables and the relationships between 
cerebral activity as measured by these variables, 
remain unclear. 


Webb, Clarence Elmer, “Selected Variables 
in Nasality Judgment,” Pennsylvania State 
U. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the influence of the variables of type of judge 
group, method of playback, number of points 
on the rating scale, and type of speech sample 
in judging nasality in speech. These variables 
were evaluated in terms of whether they signif- 
icantly affected reliability, of se- 


mean level 


verity, and variation of judgments of nasality. 

The procedure consisted of 
recording forty speakers with a range of nasal- 
ity represented in their voices. The speakers 


experimental 


were, in large proportion, surgically treated 
cleft palate children. Sentences, words, and 
vowels which were thought to represent a 


range of nasality were tape recorded and then 
played forward and backwards to a group of 
experienced judges (experienced in therapy 
with cleft palate patients and with academic 
course work in clinical speech): a group of 
trained judges (academic training in clinical 
speech), and a group of naive judges (persons 
with no academic training or experience in 
clinical speech). These judges recorded their 
judgments on seven, four and two point rating 
scales. 


Pearson and tetrachoric r correlation co- 
effecients were computed as estimates of test- 
retest reliability. Mean level of severity and 
mean variance of the 


computed. T tests 


judgments were also 
were done between the 
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various comparison situations for testing the 
hypotheses. 

Significant differences did not 
majority of situations in the statistical meas. 
ures used. The following conclusions are drawn 


ocur in the 


from these comparisons where significant differ 
ences. were noted. These conclusions apply only 
to the judging of nasality in the subject group 
this 
treated cleft palate children. 


used in study, i.e., mainly surgically 

Type of Judge. Where significant differences 
occurred, the naive judge group 
reliable, the trained judge group 


ratings, the 


was more 
mote 
judge group 
gave more severe ratings, and the experienced 


gave 
severe experienced 
judge group had more variance 

Length of Rating When 
differences occurred, the two point scale was 


Scale. significant 


most reliable. 

Speech Material. Where significant differences 
they 
tences resulted in 


occurred, indicated that the use of sen- 
reliability; the use of 


level of 


less 


sentences resulted in higher mean 


severity ratings, the use of vowels resulted in 


lower mean level of severity ratings; and the 


use of sentences resulted in less mean variance 


Method of Playback. Where significant differ 


ences occurred, forward playback had more 
reliability; interaction existed between judge 
group and method of playback in mean 


severity; and interaction existed between meth- 
od of playback and, apparently, all the other 
variables in this study in mean variance 
Winchester, Richard A., “An Experimental 
Investigation of the Auditory Perception 
of Persons with Central Neurological Le- 
sions,” U. of Southern California. 
The 


determine whether or not the auditory figure 


purpose of this investigation was to 


ground differentiation of persons with central 


demonstrated to be 


neural lesions could be 
different from the figure-ground differentiation 
of neurologically 
study of visual 


functions led to the hypothesis that lesions of 


normal persons. Previous 


and visuo-motor perceptual 


the central nervous system can result in au- 
ditory figure-ground differentiation which is 
significantly less effective than that of the 
neurologically intact person. 


An auditory perception testing technique 
was developed and validated, and an auditory 
differentiation test instrument based upon this 
technique was used to elicit and measure au- 
ditory perceptual functions in gg brain-injured 
subjects and 181 neurologically 
jects. 


normal sub 
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Results. The experimental data obtained can 
be summarized in the following manner: (1) 
There were no significant differences in aud- 
differentiation attributable to age 
in either the normal or brain-injured groups 
(2) There was no significant difference between 


itory or sex 


normal and brain-injured groups with respect 
figure-ground 
optimal or favorable conditions of perceiving. 
were 


to auditory differentiation in 


(3) There very significant quantitative 
and qualitative differences in auditory figure- 
ground differentiation functions between the 
normal and brain-injured groups in marginal 
or unfavorable conditions of perceiving. The 
auditory differentiation of the brain-damaged 
group proved to be considerably less effective 
than that of the normal group. (4) There was 
a very significant difference between the normal 
and brain-injured groups with respect to the 
shift the 


[he brain-injured subjects displayed a much 


ability to auditory perceptual set. 
greater degree of rigidity of auditory perceptual 
set than did the normal subjects. (5) There was 
no significant difference in auditory differenti- 
with 


between  brain-damaged 


neural 


ation 
focal 
jects with diffuse lesions. 


subjects 


lesions and brain-damaged sub- 


Conclusions. (1) The factors of age and sex 


play no part in the determination of the effec- 


tiveness of auditory figure-ground differenti 


ation 2) The presence of a central neural 
lesion alters quantitatively and qualitatively 
auditory differentiation functions 3) The 


presence of a brain lesion results in greatly 


increased rigidity of auditory perceptual set 


(4) The type of neural lesion sustained does 


not produce significantly different degrees of 


effectiveness of auditory figure-ground  dif- 
ferentiation among brain-damaged persons. 
Lee E. Travis, U. of 


Abstract by Southern 


California 


VIL. 

Byers, Burton H., “Speech in Teacher Edu- 
cation,” Ed. D., Columbia U. 

The 


program which would make it possible to help 


Speech Education 


purpose of this study was to devise a 
all college students preparing to become teach- 
ers to speaking-listening 
petencies which all teachers need. The problem 
of preparing students to become teachers of 


develop the com- 


Speech was excluded from this study. 

The relationship speaking- 
listening competencies and the art of teaching 
is generally recognized, although the implica- 
tions of this relationship are often ignored in 


close between 
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practice. The problem of providing for the 
development of speaking-listening competencies 
in the context of the crowded pre-service cur- 
riculum for teachers has nowhere been solved 
with complete success. Too much time devoted 
to improving speech results in weakening the 
curriculum in other vital areas; too little atten- 
tion to speech leaves to chance the development 
of this indispensible attribute of an effective 
teacher. 

The writer attempted to identify the speak- 
needed by all 
teachers, and especially those which differ in 


ing-listening competencies 
a free or democratic society from the speaking- 
listening competencies needed by teachers in 
other kinds of societies. In a democracy, the 
speaking-listening customs and competencies of 
the people affect the capacity of the society to 
implement the democratic values of equality, 
rule by law, and 


freedom, responsible 


affairs of the 


par- 
ticipation in the community. 


Appropriate  speaking-listening competencies 


must be learned by teachers, and taught by 
them to their pupils, in order to perpetuate the 
basic democratic values 

Seventeen essential competencies were identi- 
fied and classified as skills, knowledge and un- 
derstanding, and attitudes and appreciations. 
Learning experiences suitable for encouraging 
students to develop these competencies were 
summarized and catalogued. The problem of 
introducing these o1 


the 


similar experiences into 
teachers 
analyzed, and a tentative program was recom- 
mended as the 


pre-service curriculum for was 


best currently feasible. It con- 
sists of two courses in speech, one to be re- 
quired of all students and one to be required 
guided 


courses in 


of students preparing to teach; of 


speech activities introduced into 
other subjects; and of a variety of co-curricular 
speech activities. The administrative problems 
of staffing, equipping and evaluating such a 
program were analyzed and recommendations 
submitted. 

The writer does not advance his recommenda- 
tions as a final solution to the problem of pro- 
assistance in 
Just as an 


orator is a “good man skilled in speaking,” so 


viding for all students suitable 


developing speech competencies. 
is a teacher a good man skilled in the arts of 


speaking himself and of helping pupils to 
speak effectively. Teachers strive to help their 
pupils to become both wise and_ effectively 
articulate. A program of speech in teacher edu- 
cation would, to be completely effective, include 
a liberal the 
needed to 


group of children. 


education plus 
communicate it 
The 


competencies 
to a heterogenious 
certain 


writer is as 
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that this problem is worthy of serious study 
as he is that there is no single comprehensive 
solution. 


Campbell, Pearl Read, “Speech Education in 
the English-Speaking Teacher Training 
Institutions of Canada,” U. of Wisconsin. 
The 

precise 


of the study 


information 


purpose was to obtain 
regarding speech 
tion in the English-speaking teacher training 
institutions of Canada, and further to interpret 
such information so that some guide lines for 
future policies might be established. The find- 
ings were placed in a background of the culture 
of both Canada and the United States because 
of the very marked influence of the latter upon 


Canadian thought and Canadian education. 


educa- 


Following the set-up of the study, the first 
part of the thesis dealt comparatively with the 
history, the cultural life, and the 


general educational philosophy of both coun- 


social and 
tries. Particular emphasis was placed upon the 
need for understanding. Relevant American re- 
search studies in speech were cited and a sec- 
tion devoted to the history 
of Canadian English. 


and present status 
Part II of the study concerned the question- 
naire which was sent to the 


training 


thirty-one teacher 


institutions of Canada and _ which 


attempted to discover where speech education 
was offered: 


what elements 


and 
how such training was given. Opinions of heads 


were stressed; 
of the institutions and of class instructors were 
requested not only to discover present prac- 
tices but also to give some indication of possi- 
ble trends and implications for the future. The 
response to the questionnaire was 100 per cent. 
This gave 
conclusions 


added 
that 


assurance of validity to the 


were drawn and the findings 


that seemed indicated. The most important of 


these were: 
Speech education appears to have a fairly 
firm place in Canadian teacher training in- 


stitutions; approximately 40 per cent have a 
speech requirement; about 50 per cent a speech 
requirement and/or an elective; and about 60 
per cent a requirement, elective. or some means 
whereby speech 


needs of students are 


“adequately met.” 


being 


There was a high degree of agreement among 
the respondents that more emphasis should be 
placed on oral communication—this was some- 
what more marked in the replies received from 
the western provinces. 

Much of the given in 
English. Language, or Literature classes, rather 
than in Speech classes per se. 


speech training is 


Speech texts presently in use lean heavily 
to public speaking, more so than appears to be 
indicated by the many opinions that expressed 
need for speech correction and individualized 
work. 

Almost all of the speech texts in use were 
American. 

There was a marked foreign dialect problem, 
its prevalency in the provinces being reflected 
in the teacher training institutions. The most 
common dialects were French, Ukranian and 
that order. 

The most frequently noted speech fault, aside 
from foreign accent, was poor enunciation and 


slurring. 


German, in 


Emphasis throughout was on working with 


student-teachers individually. Basic, funda- 
mental courses, stressing remedial work and 
“clear-cut” speech production were indicated 


as solutions. 


Saito, Mitsuko, “Speech Education in Japan 
in the Latter Half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” Northwestern U. 


This dissertation presents an historical study 
of the development and nature of Speech Edu- 
cation and Public Speaking activities in Japan, 
as a part of the widespread educational, politi- 
cal, and social changes which occurred during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The specific period selected, 1872-180, in- 
cluded not only the greatest interest in Speech 
training and use of public oral communica- 
tion, but also many and rapid cultural and gov- 
ernmental changes. In 


the opinion of some 


historians, moreover, there are marked simi- 


these years immediately fol- 
Meiji Restoration in 1868, and 
those at the close of World War II. The then- 


revolutionary principles of the Oath of Five 


larities between 


lowing the 


Articles, stated by the Emperor Meiji in 1868, 
first 
of the concept of democracy to Japan. These 


for instance, constitute the introduction 


Imperial policies, establishing equality in hum- 


an rights and privileges, were a distinct break 


from the feudalistic society and government 


of prior years. 
The historical 
background and perspective by outlining the 


early chapters establish an 


major educational 
from the in- 
characters in the third 
century, A.D., to the early part of the Meiji 
Era. Another chapter presenting the life and 
contributions of 


developments in Japanese 


philosophy and administration 


troduction of written 


Yukichi, an out 
standing educator of the time, brings to sharpet 


focus the 


Fukuzawa 


immediate educational, cultural and 
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governmental environment for 


tion of Speech. 


the introduc- 


Fukuzawa learned much of Western culture 
on two trips to the United States and one to 
England in the early days of Japan’s “Open 
Door Policy” following Admiral Perry's visits 
in 1853 and 1854. These experiences, plus the 
books he purchased, him of 
of Western for the greater 
welfare of Japan. As an educator, he was most 
impressed with the Western spirit of democ- 
racy in society and government, and with the 
use of lectures dealing with public problems. 


convinced the 


value knowledge 


Fukuzawa gave the initial impetus to Speech, 
in its Western 
(1873) 
associates at 
After this beginning in Keio-Gijuku 
in 1873, Mita public speaking hall was erected 
in 1875 and the public was admitted as an 
audience. 


sense, in the sixth year of 


discussions with 
Keio-Gijuku 
small 


Meiji through his 


(his own school). 


Though Western 


ideas seemed favorable to the general adoption 


the growing interest in 


of the new techniques, in the early years, how- 
ever, the use of Speech remained the exclusive 
interest of scholars and had but little public 
use. The more progressive 


leaders, however, 
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did see the possibilities of Speech as a new 
means of promoting reforms when an appeal 
to arms was impossible, and thus brought a 
rapid growth in these politically active years. 
As a result, most of the speeches were made by 
the advocates of the civil-rights movement, in 
opposition to established government 
While this use demonstrated the 
of Speech in 


policy. 
effectiveness 
informing 
from 


the public, it also 


barred Speech the governmentally con- 


trolled public schools, and made it most vul- 
nerable to opposition from governmental author- 
ity; an opposition soon doubly expressed by 
the suppression of _ political 


speeches, and 


use of Kodanshi and 


priests by those in power 


through the defensive 
With no established place in Japanese cul- 
ture, and no foundation in the governmentally 
controlled public education, this new form of 
expression failed to achieve the role expected 
by those responsible for its beginning 
Yet a residue was left. For Speech, altered 


in form and utilized in other fields and for 
other subjects, continued. With the inaugura- 
tion of the National Diet in 1890, therefore, 


the people were ready to speak and debate and 
to use Speech in the service of the public in- 


terest and the national welfare 











HOWARD GILKINSON 


Howard Gilkinson, the elected Editor of Speech Mono- 
graphs for the three-year term from 1957 through 1959, 
died on February 7, 1958. Throughout his professional 
career he was known to many of us as colleague, teacher, 
and friend. He brought to his scholarship, his teaching, 
and his professional activitics a breadth of view and depth 
of penetration that marked him as man of unusual talent 
and wisdom. He had fine sensitivity for the needs of per- 
sons and causes for which he worked. A resourceful mind 
equipped him to find new and better ways of handling old 
problems, and to see a way of meeting new causes for con- 
cern not sensed by others. High standards and a deep sense 
of social responsibility were his constant guides and moti- 
vation. The readers of Speech Monographs and especially 
his professional colleagues and friends will miss him. 





